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VoLuME XIII 


The 


HIS short session of Congress has been 
spent mainly at routine tasks, as was 
_ proper; and the ever-growing appro- 
priation bilis are the chief results of its activity. 
But, so far as there has been discussion of public 
policies, what a barrenness of thought! The 
President’s dismissal of a battalion of Negro 
troopswas made an excuse for political play of 
the lowest and most vulgar kind. 

The Republican leaders in the Senate seized 
even so poor a pretext as this to attempt to 
discredit the President and to swing the party’s 
management away from approvai of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s policies in general. Their tactics were 
to convict him of exceeding his constitutional 
authority and of magnifying the Executive 
office by a constantly growing tendency to- 
ward the centralization of power. That there 
is a constantly growing centralization of power 
at Washington is true; but the effort of the 
Republican leaders to discredit the President 
on this account was a hollow mockery of sin- 
cerity. They were merely playing a cheap 
political game for party Icadership. 

They failed in their effort openly to censure 
the President, because the Southern Democrats 
came to his rescue; and they came to his rescue, 
it must be confessed, not for any high reasons 
of statesmanship, but because he had dealt 
punishment to Negro soldiers—an accidental, 
sentimental reason. 

We, therefore, came to witness the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of the President practically 
defended for an act of “usurpation” and of 
“centralization” by Southern Democrats— 
defended against Republican Senators—be- 
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cause the act happened to be directed against 
Negroes. 

No conceivable conjunction of events could 
more plainly reveal the poverty of ideals and 
of policies from which both partics suffer, and the 
hollowness of their partisan warfare. They have 
nothing to contribute to the political thought 
of our time, nothing toward the solution of any 
political or economic problem. In our national 
public life it must be confessed that the Presi- 
dent, right or wrong, is the only person or 
party that has a positive programme. 


THE POVERTY OF PARTISANSHIP 


EANTIME there are many evidences that 

the people are thinking on political sub- 

jects very much more accurately and seriously 

than their representatives at Washington are, 

and that they care far less about the game of 

politics. ‘They approve the President’s policy 

of enforcing the law against rich and great 

offenders; but they will be very careful not to 

approve a reckless onslaught on corporations 
nor on the proper use of their power. 

But, if the people approve of such a degree 
of governmental regulation as is required to 
enforce the law and to prevent corporate 
crimes against society, it does not follow that 
they are in favor of a radical programme of 
the general governmental regulation of busi- 
ness. There is an overwhelming power of 
conservatism among the prosperous people. 
They will not go to radical extremes. 

Of course, there is a danger that the radical 
forces of discontent may be again organized 
under plausible leadership. At least, such a 






























PRINCE VON BUELOW, THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


The Kaiser’s victory over the Socialists in the recent elections is credited to the genius of his Chancellor 
[See “The March of Events,” page &596| 
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MR. RICHARD STRAUSS, CONDUCTOR OF THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, BERLIN 


The leader of the new school of musical realism, whose “Salome” was stopped in New York City after 
the first performance 
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danger would appear if our present tide of 
prosperity should ebb and a financial panic 
were to come. But, under normal conditions, 
the conservatism of the millions of men who 
are now getting along comfortably will be the 
decisive force in our political life for a long time 
to come. The two kinds of demagogues that 
they are least likely to follow, in the present 
public mood, are the essentially corrupt type 
of leader who would reinstate the great corpor- 
ate interests in corrupt political authority, and 
the misguided, cheap type of leader who would 
declare war on wealth and divide society into 
the class of have and the class of want. 

The very paucity of partisan material— 
other than the old and even disreputable cor- 
poration politics on one side and race or sec- 
tional politics on the other side—this very 
paucity of the partisan leaders is proof that the 
present thought of the people is not partisan, 
but broadly economic. 

There is but one event that would be likely 
to turn politics again into these old channels 
of demagogy; and that event would be a cessa- 
tion of the present general prosperity. 


“THE ONE GREAT QUESTION 


T IS this possible danger—of an_ inter- 
ruption to our prosperity—that gives 
men of serious thought some apprehension. 
Mr. Alfred Mosely, the very friendly English 
philanthropist and man of affairs who takes 
a keen interest in our educational progress, 
lately wrote a letter to the London 7Jimes, 
giving his recent observations in the United 
States, in which he said: 


‘‘What must impress any visitor at present is the enor- 
mous prosperity of the country, which shows itself in every 
direction. The cities are full to overflowing, building is 
going on with feverish activity, the railway companies 
cannot cope with either the passenger or the freight traffics, 
and must double-track their lines and extend in every 
direction. The flow of immigration is endless and ever 
increasing in volume. 

“The cry is on all sides, ‘We cannot get raw material 
enough,’ ‘We cannot execute our orders,’ ‘Railways cannot 
carry our goods,’ ‘Weare short of labor of all descriptions,’ 
and so on.. Wages have increased enormously, and rents 
are rising; but I do not think, in spite of what may be said 
to the contrary, that the cost of living has outstripped the 
increase of wages or the advantages of regular employment, 
nor can the working men expect, with great prosperity 
and ample employment, to reap all these advantages without 
having to part with some of their earnings in extra expense; 


but perhaps the greatest danger and change noticeable in 
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this connection is the high standard of living, if not ruthless 


extravagance, of all classes in America. 

“What were luxuries yesterday are considered necessities 
to-day, and where this is to end it is difficuit to foresee: 
and herein lies hidden trouble for the future. At the pres- 
ent moment everything is keyed up to so high a pitch that a 
reaction would probably spell disaster, and yet things can- 
not go on indefinitely on the present lines. 

“T am bound to say, however, that I see no sign of re- 
action so far; but if for no other reason a halt would prob- 
ably have to be called from the sheer want of money! 
The developments in the States are so great now and on 
so huge a scale that she can practically use the spare capital 
of the world, and yet cry for more, and the enormous de- 
mand for money in the United States is causing a serious 
high rate of interest in Europe, and we here are not ina 
position, with our close-cut profits, to pay for legitimate 
trading purposes at the present ruling rates of money.” 


Mr. Mosely declares that he yet sees no sign 
of the abatement of prosperity, but that he 
does see signs of coming corruption because 
of extravagance and haste. 

The one practical question that at the present 
sums up and includes most of our practical 
questions, whether in political or economic 
life, is: will this prosperity continue? The 
very character of the American people for a 
considerable time to come depends on the 
answer that time gives to this question. 


A GOOD SEQUEL OF THE ATLANTA RIOT 


‘T WAS the opinion of the grand jury of 
Fulton County, Ga., in which Atlanta 
is situated, and the opinion of the committee 
of business men of that city who published a 
report on the race riot there, that the Atlanta 
News, a sensational afternoon paper, had 
much to do with inciting the rioters to violence. 
It is worth recording, therefore, that early in 
February this newspaper became bankrupt 
and was sold by order of the court to satisfy 
its creditors. As soon as the community was 
aroused to an appreciation of what had hap- 
pened and to what may again happen if political 
campaigns are conducted on “the nigger” 
and if ‘‘yellow” newspapers inflame the most 
excitable criminal class, business men with- 
drew their support from the News, the city 
felt ashamed of it, and it died. 

It would be a public benefit if some other 
cities, both South and North, would follow 
this example. The silent, quiet “lynching” 
of a bad newspaper by refusing to buy it or 
to use it is a good deed, even when you call 
it by a bad name. 
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MR. FRANKLIN K. LANE, INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 


Though a Democrat, he is proud of the distinction of being a ‘Roosevelt Commissioner’’ 
[See *The March o7 Events,” page 8602) 
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MR. W. W. FINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


He is the successor of the late Samuel Spencer and has laid hold upon his task with a vigorous grasp 


See “The March of Events,’ page 8602 














THE PRICE OF RUSSIAN LIBERTY 


CCORDING to the statement issued by 
the St. Petersburg police, the year 1906 
brought to Russia a plentiful harvest of death 
and. degradation. The number of political 
death-sentences was 1,252; of prisoners sen- 
tenced to servitude in Siberia for limited terms, 
2,029; of Siberia life-sentences, 186; of imprison- 
ments for various terms, 5,945. In the same 
year, 732 editors were prosecuted on political 
grounds and 563 n«.vspapers were suspended. 
That is merely a statistical’ abstract: it 
carries but little of the true meaning of the 
Russian terror. No mention is made of innum- 
erable ‘‘arrests,” followed by long detention 
under duress of various sorts. There is in it 
none of the agony of stripes; none of the tears 
of young and tender girls outraged, beaten, 
even ‘slain by the soldiers of the Emperor. 
Tales come from Russia that cannot be repeated 
—stories that freeze the blood, records of off- 
cial torture, rapine, and desperate cruelty. 
This people is in fearful travail. While its 
great fields lie fallow and the ruins of its giant 
industries send upward the smoke of their 
destruction, the rulers of the people cling 
desperately to the shreds of their official power. 
While there is blood to be drawn from Russia, 
these leeches will cling. The heart of the 
world goes out to the people, trampled, de- 
stroyed, degraded through the ages. The 
prayer of the world is that the travail of the 
race may at the last bring forth a man—a 
Brutus, if you will—to lead the people wisely 
onward into freedom. 


THE PACE THAT KILLS 


E ARE going fast upon our way, we 

people of the United States. We have 
built higher, deeper, faster, than ever nation 
built before. We are but a child among the 
nations, born in the yesterday of 1776, yet 
loud is our voice in the counsels of the world. 
Yesterday, we were as a pauper amid indus- 
trial magnates, calling upon the gold of Eng- 
land for the opening of our mines, our lands, 
our forests; to-day, the banners of our com- 
mercial vanguards float above the snows of 
Siberia, the jungles of the Amazon, the forests 
of the Congo. 

They say that every floor of a skyscraper is 
laid in the blood of a man. It may be true, 
it probably is: but what matters it? Life is 
cheap and time is precious. The terminal 
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of the new McAdoo tunnels is to be completed 
by May 1, 1908—so it is announced upon the 
placard that hangs above the swarms that 
labor at it. Pass it by day, by night, on work- 
ing day or holiday, it is all the same. Always 
there is the beat of hammer, the throb of. work- 
ing engine, the call of man to man. Heat, 
cold, storm are nothing to these men. They 
have a task, a stated task of great magnitude, 
to perform; and the time is set in writing for 
the finishing of the task. It must be finished. 
What matter if it cost a hundred lives? That 
is the attitude of the builder. 

Again, what does it matter if the men who 
work at night must be paid higher wages; and 
must, in the nature of things, accomplish less 
cf labor for their pay? ‘Time was when the 
makers of our huge industries, the builders of 
our great buildings, figured these things out 
to the last cent, and chose the method that 
would cost the least. It is different to-day. 
We are in the spirit of the millionaire; we will 
not stop to count the little costs. We want a 
thing done quickly, cost what it may. When 
the Railway Exchange Building was put up, 
but thirty years ago, it was one of the finest in 
New York. It has been torn down to make 
room for a loftier building. Of course, that, 
too, is economic waste—but who cares? Are 
we not the richest nation in the world, in the 
matter of money to: spend or throw away? 
What do we care for economics? 


II 


Our railroads kill their thousands every 
month in wreck or trespass. In more than 
half the cases, the real truth underlying the 
tragedy is the fact that the train was running at 
forty or fifty or sixty miles an hour over tracks 
that were built for trains that never ran but 
thirty miles.an hour. The people demand 
it. The railroads must obey. Each year, 
the manufacturers of locomotives -are- called 
upon by the big lines to produce and deliver 
more and more engines that can haul a ten- 
car passenger train at sixty miles an hour. 
Even in the far South and in steady old New 
England, the cry is ever for more speed. The 
railroads take big risks. They have to. 
Competition grows terrible, and the railroad, 
like the individual, must: live. 

It is not alone upon the rails that the rail- 
road companies are struggling in a race that 
means, to them, life or death. Every railroad 
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that runs into New York or near it is strained, 
at this moment, near to the breaking point to 
keep up the terrific pace set by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. This giant set out, five years 
or more ago, to outdistance all its rivals in the 
matter of handling passengers and freight. 
It has raised and spent close upon $400,000,000 
to that end. Even now, it announces that 
$300,000,000 more may follow. Think what 
that means to the other railroads. They must 
keep the pace or fall behind—and that spells, 
in the long run, ruin, nothing less. The same 
story is told out West. The Union Pacific 
has compelled the Hill roads and all other 
roads that carry business from the River to the 
Pacific to prepare for huge expansion, an 
expansion that will compel the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. What the 
end will be no one can say. It is the gamble 
of the age—a gamble in which the stakes are 
far beyond all measurement. 


Ill 


In a thousand little things this same tendency 
may be traced. One may find it in the mid- 
night crowds that throng the restaurants of 
New York, Chicago, Pittsburg, and every other 
great city of the Union; in the huge sales 
recorded by the makers and sellers of automo- 
biles, who are scattering their wares in every 
corner of the country, to the farmer boy as 
well as to the Fifth Avenue youth; in the 
faces of the thousands who read, each day as 
they go to and come from their work, the 
price-list of the markets where men deal in 
mining stocks and other ventures. 

As a nation, we have abandoned the old 
idea of evolution, of slow upbuilding, of steady 
growing out of the shadows into the light. 
The commanding houses of the British com- 
mercial world were founded generations ago; 
they came up in one man’s life from poverty to 
mere respectability; they graduated through 
another generation or two from respectability 
to easy comfort; they struggled through an- 
other age from ease to mighty wealth—then 
stopped, settling down to hold the things they 
have, with little thought of conquest. Here, 
the commanding house in our commercial 
world started, perhaps, forty years ago. If it 
did not make its founder wealthy, it raised his 
son to that estate. We are a race of but one 
generation, or, at the most, two. When we 
reach the top of our own ladder, we call for 
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another, a longer one, and try, at last, to scale 
the heavens. 


IV 


Out in the Dakotas, men are turning from 
the land their fathers tilled, despising it. The 
life, they say, is hard, and the rewards are slow, 
even though sure. Restlessly, they turn their 
feet toward the great unopened North, or the 
half-tilled South. We read of the men who 
have worked the fields of France or England 
for centuries, patiently fostering the land, 
feeding it with sustenance so that it, in turn, 
might feed them and their sons forever. We 
laugh at that, we children of a fertile land. 
Wheat will give us greater revenue this year, 
and next, and next; so ve plant our wheat, 
and reap it, careless of the fact that in a few 
brief years the land will fail us utterly. We 
hope, ere that, to sell it to some other man; or, 
perhaps, to sell it in town lots. 

It is the same everywhere. Our boys are 
in harness at fifteen, broken to the pace at 
twenty, in full stride at twenty-five, gray at 
forty-five, broken and counted out at sixty. 
Let us trust we shall have strength to keep the 
pace; or wisdom to abate it! 


THE GERMAN ELECTIONS 


ERMAN political parties are so mixed that 
sweeping conclusions, not justified by 
the facts, have naturally been drawn from the 
recent elections. While it was by no means 
a sweeping victory for the Kaiser, he and 
Chancellor von Buelow ‘“‘saved their faces” 
and are now in a position to make fresh deals. 
The important thing is that the Social Demo- 
crats, instead of having seventy-nine votes in 
the new Reichstag, as they had after 1903, will 
be less than fifty strong. On the other hand, 
the Catholic Centre, which is against the Gov- 
ernment, has not lost a single seat, though it 
brought about the defeat of the Chancellor 
in the last parliament. 

The grouping of the German parties is 
peculiar. In no other country does politics 
make such strange bed-fellows. For years the 
Chancellor was backed by the National Liber- 
als, the Conservatives, and the Catholic Centre. 
The Centre refused to accept Premier von 
Buelow’s colonial policy with regard to South- 
west Africa, in the matter of aid to farmers, 
the Keetmanshoop Railroad, and the establish- 
ment of a colonial office. It deserted the 
Government when the vote was taken on 















December 13th, and the working agreement 
came to an end. The Chancellor appealed 
to all loyal Germans, especially to those who 
had previously failed to register, to do their 
duty. His main argument was that, as War 
Lord, the Emperor and not the Reichstag 
must have control in colonial affairs. All that 
can be said is that this theory has not been 
specifically repudiated at the polls. 

It must not be imagined that the Chancellor 
and his master have smooth sailing before 
them. They will have to get business done by 
forming a new government combination in the 
Reichstag. This will consist of the National 
and German Liberals and the Conservatives. 
On the other side will be the Catholic Centre, 
the Social Democrats, the Poles, and a number 
of small parties. 

The weakness of the coalition lies in the fact 
that its members stand for contradictory things. 
The Conservatives are high protectionists, and 
are in favor of a state church; so they can have 
little in common with the Liberals, who are for 
a low tariff, secularization of the schools, and 
parliamentary control of public expenditure. 
As a matter of fact, just as the Liberals are 
nearer in their opinions to the Social Demo- 
crats, so the members of the Catholic Centre 
are really closer to the Conservatives. Yet 
the Liberals will have to vote with the Con- 
servatives, and the Centre with the Socialists. 

It is obvious that the Kaiser, in relying on 
the support of a hybrid combination, will be in 
danger of a breach all the time. The most 
natural way out of the difficulty would be for 
Prince von Buelow to try to win over the strong 
and compact Catholic Centre. In his speech 
on the night after the election, he quoted 
Bismarck, his greatest predecessor in the office 
of Chancellor. Yet it was Bismarck who said 
that he would never “‘go to Carossa””—in other 
words, that he would never make terms with 
the Church of Rome. In the end, this was 
the very thing that he did. Will von Buelow 
make the same journey ? 

It was what the English would call a “khaki 
election.” The appeal was to the patriotism 
of the nation, as distinguished from its political 
sentiments. The Kaiser will go on with his 
vigorous colonial policy, just as the English did 
after the “khaki election” planned and carried 
out by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain while the Boer 
War was still in progress. But complications 
are just as likely to occur in Germany as in 
Great Britain. 
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In the meantime the Kaiser has reason to 
thank his Chancellor for a real, if only tem- 
porary, service. ‘The prestige of both is greatly 
increased because a great danger has been 
avoided, for the time being. 


PLAYING WITH SUBSIDIES 


HE long-continued agitation for govern- 
mentalassistancein building up American 
shipping is beginning to result in small but 
tangible facts. One of them is the fact that 
active support and sympathy have been won for 
a measure designed to subsidize, in a very 
small way, American steamships trading to 
South American and trans-Pacific ports. 
Sentimentally, the advocates of subsidies 
have always had a strong case. It is galling 
to the American to realize that well up to a 
quarter of a billion of dollars is spent every 
year in paying freight tolls on foreign ships 
carrying American products. It is equally 
unpleasant to read such a statement as the 
following, made by Secretary Root: 


“In the year ending June 30, 1905, there entered the 
port of Rio de Janeiro steamers and sailing vessels flying 
the flag of Austria-Hungary 120, of Norway 142, of Italy 
165, of Argentina 264, of France 349, of Germany 657, of 
Great Britain 1,785; of the United States no steamers and 
seven sailing vessels, two of which were in distress!” 


It is discouraging, to the man who has come 
to regard the United States as a world-wide 
commercial power, but it really is hardly 
justification for the heroic measures which 
Mr. Root predicated upon it. This eminent 
statesman, having seen what he saw in South 
America, came back to advocate openly the 
plunging of the United States into a war of 
subsidies, to commit this country to a rivalry 
of subventions with Great Britain, Germany, 
France, and all the other nations that have 
adopted an out-and-out subsidy policy. 

The truth of the matter is that the United 
States, speaking commercially, does not feel 
an overwhelming need for the markets of 
South America to-day. Our manufacturers 
certainly are not so hard-pressed for markets that 
they must seek out these competitive fields. 
As one studies the commercial records, it is 
borne in upon the mind of the student that 
this people, at this date, is consuming more 
and more of its own product. So long as this 
is true, the overwhelming need of an American 
merchant marine will not come home to the 
American people. 
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Meantime, the outlying markets are being 
won by the other countries. Year by year, 
England, Germany, and France entrench them- 
selves in the commerce of these South American 
republics. When the time comes that the 
American must look for world-markets, there 
will be no markets into which he will not have 
to fight his way. It is upon this fact that the 
advocates of the subsidy idea base their con- 
tentions. Their hottest opponents assume that 
the subsidy is pure “graft.” We do not 
believe that the assumption is well-founded. 
If the people of the United States cannot make 
appropriations for their own trade salvation 
without the inclusion of “graft,” it is surely 
time that the Government of the United States 
fall to pieces of sheer rottenness. The critic 
who is willing to assume that we are not clean 
enough to handle successfully and honestly a 
system used with success by Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan, Spain, Norway, 
Austria-Hungary, and Canada surely thereby 
opines that we are the lowest and most dis- 
honest of the nations. 


THE NEED OF A RAILROAD BLACK-LIST 


HE slaughter of passengers and employees 

by the American railroads continues 
without cessation. The investigations that 
follow the accidents reveal various causes— 
the failure of engineers to heed the signals, the 
failure of telegraphers to transmit or receive 
orders properly, the failure of safety appliances 
on the trains and tracks to work efficiently. 
At times it is carelessness. More often it is 
the failure of the railroad properly to safe- 
guard the lives of passengers while they are in 
the hands of its employees. 

We need a prompt and effectual remedy. 
It is not conceivable that we can find one that 
will bring about the desired result, but we 
might find five or six which, together, would 
help to bring it about. The block system, the 
automatic coupler, the newer signal systems 
and many other appliances are widely used on 
our roads, and their use should be extended. 
Perhaps even more than that, we need some- 
thing that will bring home the list of dead and 
maimed to every official and every employee 
and every stockholder of every railroad in the 
United States. 

Why should not the Government give us, 
quickly and accurately, a yearly black-list of 
the railroads? If the proper officials of the 
great railroads were called upon to furnish 
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‘would enable them to say: 





within a short time after every accident a 
sworn list of the dead and injured, the Govern- 
ment could quickly give to the public such 


information. With this in hand, the rest 
might be left to the press and public opinion, 
two efficient policemen when their efforts are 
properly directed. 

As it stands, the condemnation meted out to 
the railroads is just, in itself, but undoubtedly 
it is unjust to many railroads. A _ general 
indictment, such as now fills the public mind, 
does not properly reach those railroads which 
are really to blame, because it falls upon all 
alike, innocent and guilty. There are railroads, 
both East and West, upon which travel is as 
safe as upon any English railroad. To-day, 
the press makes much of the railroad which 
shows, in its annual report, that it has made 
the most striking gain in its revenues. Why 
should not the people have the figures which 
“This road killed 
a greater percentage of its passengers last year 
than any other!” or “That road last year 
killed not a single passenger!” 

The moral effect of such a classification 
would be far-reaching indeed. It has been 
said that a corporation has no soul; but every 
corporation has a treasury, and through that 
treasury it can be reached. Every official of 
every railroad and every director would come 
at last to insist upon the maximum of safety 
in travel, and the greatest possible safety for 
its employees. The railroad superintendent 
would be the ready instrument to enforce the 
law with regard to the hours that the men 
may work. 


THE GOLD CROP AND ITS MEANING 


N 1906, the gold mines of the world broke 
their record in production. The yield 
is reckoned at about $410,000,000, as against 
$376,000,000 in 1905, $346,000,000 in 1904, 
and $325,000,000 in 1903. Of the 1906 total, 
the United States and Alaska produced about 
$95,000,000, being second only to South 
Africa. 

To the economist, the increase in the gold 
supply of the world is by far the most important 
phenomenon of the year. Gold is the basis of 
all credit and the mainstay of all commercial 
growth. It is, therefore, when it comes in an 
increasing flood, a powerful stimulant for 
industry, a tremendous agent in commercial 
expansion. This is its primary function. It 
tends, also, to raise the interest rates which are 











demanded on loans, but this is a somewhat 
temporary tendency, which is often overcome 
within a short period by the expansion of in- 
dustry following the gold supply. 

To the people of the United States, the effect 
of the great gold supply comes home directly. 
Men are seeking higher returns on the money 
they invest than they sought a few years ago. 
Consequently they build houses, business 
blocks, new railroads, traction lines, industries, 
all of which pay the builder very high annual 
returns on the money invested. The more 
adventurous seek out the forgotten places of 
the world, and carry commerce into the deep 
forests of South America or the Congo. There 
is a great demand for labor, and the prices of 
this commercial necessity rise steadily. The 
makers of steel, the miners of coal, the hewers 
and sawers of lumber are called upon to supply 
a constantly increasing demand for these pri- 
mary factors of industry. All over the country, 
prosperity is at high tide. 

The reflex result upon the people is a con- 
stantly rising cost of food, of clothing, of all 
the necessities of life. As the demand for 
labor outruns the supply, the wages rise. With 
them rises the cost of producing everything. 
The farm hand demands more money, because 
the railroad in the next county is offering two 
dollars a day for labor. The farmer finds his 
profit vanishing, so he holds his cattle and his 
corn for better prices. The consumer, who 
has to pay the new prices, finds his income too 
small. If he is living on money invested, he 
seeks a new investment which will give him 
more income. If he is on salary, he asks for 
more money, or else is forced to curtail his 
extravagances. 

The present period is witnessing all these 
phenomena. The unparalleled activity in 
the building of new factories, the expansion 
of the old, the creation of new railroads and 
traction companies has forced the wages up. 
With them, the prices of all things have ad- 
vanced. We have come to a point where this 
progression threatens a relapse, because the 
rising prices have frightened the great manu- 
facturers and the railroad builders. Mr. 
Daniel Willard, the vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
voices the general feeling when he says that his 
railroad will not spend so much money on 
improvements and expansion in 1907 as in 
1906, because the cost of labor and materials 
has risen to a point where economy is neces- 
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sary. This tendency is naturally found first 
in the railroad, because it is the one corpora- 
tion which cannot raise the price of its product 
to meet the cost of production. It produces 
transportation and nothing else, and the rates 
for transportation are now practically limited 
by law. 

To all these tendencies, there is but one 
natural end. It comes when money becomes 
scarce throughout the country. It may startle 
the average reader to learn that the amount of 
cash in circulation among the people of the 
United States increased nearly $200,000,000 in 
the twelve months ending December 31, 1906, 
but such is the case. So long as this con- 
dition continues, all will be well. The danger 
of it lies in the fact that our credit has been 
expanded to the limit to secure this money. 
If some untoward event in Europe, or any- 
where, were to suddenly compel the paying-off 
of our commercial debts, or a very small part 
of them, in cash, the pinch would be imme- 
diately felt in every industry from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


THE NATION VS. THE CORPORATION 


ROM the investigation of the Harriman 
railroads, one truth has so far been 
deduced. It is the striking truth that the laws 
of the United States in respect to corporations 
do not go far enough in guarding the nation 
against the baneful influences of monopoly. 
It remains to be seen whether Mr. Harriman 
or any of his associates will be indicted under 
the Sherman law, or any other law, for abuses 
of power in their administration of the Union 
Pacific. It is practically settled that the pur- 
chase of stocks of the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central, the Northwestern, and the 
St. Paul by the Union Pacific is not in defiance 
of any law on the statute books. The amazing 
fact is discovered that while the Sherman law 
expressly forbids the “control” of parallel and 
competing railroads by the ownership of more 
than half the stock of each, it does not forbid, 
nor even cast censure upon, the holding of 
such “control” in many other ways. 

The Sherman law is out of date. If it be 
opposed to public policy for one corporation 
to control two parallel lines by owning half the 
stock or more, it is certainly equally opposed to 
public policy that one corporation should hold 
control of two parallel lines in any other way. 
It is not the method but the deed that hurts. 
In the case of the Union Pacific, the executive 
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committee of that company does actually 
dominate, direct, and powerfully influence the 
policy of the St. Paul and the Northwestern, 
which are two parallel and competing railroads. 

Let us have a new law. Let us have one 
every session of the Congress, if it be needed. 
The genius of Mr. Harriman has driven a coach- 
and-four through the Sherman law. Let us 
make to ourselves a law through which he 
cannot drive. If other men find other methods 
to make the written law a laughing-stock, let us 
have new laws, as many as may be needed, to 
safeguard the old. 

The nation must not come to council except 
with clean hands. The law should not be 
aimed at any one corporation, but at all corpora- 
tions. The people of the United States. have 
been turning this matter over and over since the 
early ’70’s, when the Granger agitation stirred 
the blood of the people. Out of it all has come 
but one fixed, immovable conviction—namely, 
that parallel railroads should not be controlled 
by one interest. The corporation is flaunting 
in the face of the people the grim fact that the 
law, to-day, is not the servant of the people’s 
will, in that it does not prohibit such control. 

In all this controversy, there is but one prin- 
ciple. That principle is that the people are 
superior to the corporation, their creature. 
The sooner this fact comes home to the cor- 
poration, the better for it. Sooner or later, 
it willcome home. Evasion, cleverness, agility, 
defiance may avail for a little time, but to a 
struggle between the American public and the 
corporation of its making there can be but one 
end. The corporation must serve and obey the 
_ People or it will be destroyed. 


MR. BRYCE’S SUCCESSOR 


R. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Bryce as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, is well in the running for the 
leadership of the Liberal party in England. 
He is the one great success, so far, of the present 
British Cabinet. It is true that Mr. Winston 
Churchill, interesting to Americans as half a 
New Yorker, is conspicuous in English politics 
—but he appears to go on his father’s theory 
that it is important to make enemies. As a 
result, his present prominence is regarded 
with a certain resentment by statesmen who 
were in public life while he was yet’ in the 
nursery. 
Mr. Birrell, on the other hand, is a Radical 
with: all the urbanity of one of Matthew 
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Arnold’s men of “culture,” and he is a lawyer 
without any over-respect for precedent, and a 
Nonconformist without prejudice. He handled 
the Education bill—which has been thrown 
out by the House of Lords—with absolute 
good temper, tact, and courtesy. His manner 
of dealing with his opponents was so skilful 
that many recalled Mr. Arthur Balfour, the 
minister responsible for firm Government in 
Ireland. When the Parnellites set themselves 
to make life miserable for Mr. Balfour, he 
refused to be ruffled, with the result that he 
became the logical successor of Lord Salisbury 
as the leader of the Conservatives. 

The Liberals are pledged to the Irish party 
to bring in a Home Rule bill. It will be re- 
jected by the House of Lords, as a matter of 
course. Then the Campbell-Bannerman gov- 
ernment will be in a position to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the voters. The 
appeal will be made on the ground of the 
double iniquity of the House of Lords in re- 
fusing to allow the Government to keep its 
campaign promises, and further, in standing 
in the way of a settlement of the Irish difficulty, 
which no less a person than King Edward is 
said to desire. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


N 1906, for the first time, the foreign 
trade of the United States crossed the 
$3,000,000,000 mark. It is only eight years 
since the total crossed the $2,000,000,000 mark. 
Thus, in the eight years, there has been a 
growth of so per cent. in our foreign trade. 
The new high record for 1906 is not alto- 
gether a matter of gratification. Although 
the balance of trade was in favor of the United 
States by nearly half a billion, on the face of 
the trade statistics, it must be noted that in the 
year just closed this country imported gold 
to the extent of over one hundred million 
dollars, thus cutting down our balance to a 
net figure of less than four hundred million 
dollars after allowing for the silver exports. 
This is the figure shown in the statistics. 
It has come home to the people of the United 
States that statistics are not always to be 
considered a trustworthy guide. Against this 
balance there must be reckoned the interest 
to be paid on American securities held abroad, . 
less the interest on foreign securities held 
here, a great amount that ought to be deducted 
against over-valuation of exports and under- 
valuation of imports, and many other items. 




















It is not too much to say that the real balance 
of trade in the year 1906 was against rather 
than in favor of the United States. 

Lest we grow proud in the contemplation 
of the wonderful figures compiled by the 
Government, it is well to note many other 


facts in this connection. In 1898, our 
exports totaled $1,255,546,266. In 1906 
they totaled $1,798,107,955. The gain is 


$542,561,689, a very substantial increase. 
But how much of this is due to the increase 
in price, rather than to the increase in volume ? 
According to Dun’s compilation, the average 
prices of commodities in the United States 
increased from 79.40 in 1898 to 105.33 in 1906, 
an increase of 32.6 per cent. If this rate of 
increase be applied to our exports in 1898, 
it will be seen that the total value of our ex- 
ports in that year, at the prices of 1906, would 
have been $1,690,656,000. The real increase 
in our exports in 1906 was therefore only a 
little over a hundred million as compared 
with 1898. 

As a matter of sober fact, the volume of 
our export trade grows very slowly. Cotton 
constituted over 20 per cent. of the total for 
1906, and it is painful to contemplate the 
results to our trade balance were we to face 
an out-and-out failure of this crop. It is 
interesting to note that the exports of pro- 
visions totaled higher than in any year since 
1900, in spite of the beef exposé. This branch 
of our foreign trade still tops the exports of 
breadstuffs by a substantial margin. 


THE SPIRIT OF COMPROMISE IN FRANCE 


HE present conflict between the French 

Republic and the Catholic Church was 
precipitated by M. Combes, who insisted on 
enforcing the “law of associations” literally. 
It is therefore significant that this former 
Premier, in a recent speech, took the position 
that the attitude of the Church toward the 
latest French legislation on the subject was 
logical and correct. Such an admission is 
bound to have a powerful effect, even on the 
advocates of a policy of no compromise. 

It will be recalled that the Pope has not been 
the advocate of any policy more extreme than 
that of passive resistance. All through the 
. quarrel, he has made it plain that he stood 
simply on his rights as a party to an agreement 
made with the French nation—an agreement 
which could be terminated only in a certain 
way, according to international usage. It is 
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not the Church, therefore, but France that 
has been seeking a way out of the difficulty. 

The present situation is not only deplorable 
but absurd. If both parties can but realize 
that conditions in France and in the world 
have changed since the compact was orginally 
signed, and that the only real solution of the 
problem lies in their reaching a working 
agreement, the trouble will end. The strained 
relations between the Church and the State 
can then be quickly readjusted and the de- 
cencies of French social life may be once more 
observed. 


THE VACILLATION OF THE CZAR 


HE Czar is said to be willing now to 
modify the distinctive Russian theory 
of autocratic government. He is disposed 
to make concessions in the direction of con- 
stitutional government, provided he may still 
be Autocrat so far as the army, the navy, and 
the foreign policy of the nation are concerned. 
Possibly he has taken the hint of the terrorists 
who have been picking off, one after another, 
the important executive officers of the Gov- 
ernment. At any rate, in the face of the present 
temper of the population, the next Duma will 
probably not be treated with the scant courtesy 
and the bad faith that met the first Duma. 

And yet it is clear that it is not the intention 
of the bureaucracy to give the power of the 
purse over to the representatives of the people 
—and without that there can be only a parlia- 
ment in name. If the Czar is to retain the 
power to organize and increase the army to 
suit himself, to build and equip new fleets, 
to declare war and carry it on, without con- 
sulting the leaders of the people, the Duma 
would be powerless to check extravagance or 
abuse by cutting off the necessary appropria- 
tions. And this power to curb administrative 
action is that which has made the great repre- 
sentative assemblies of the world what they 
are. 

The Czar’s reservations snow that he is 
still in the vacillating frame of mind which 
led him, in his relations with the first Duma, 
to take back with one hand what he gave 
with the other. He talks about constitutions 
and parliamentary government, but he seems 
incapable of understanding that a chamber 
of representatives of the people can.never be 
of the slightest importance unless it have the 
power to curb the executive by striking at his 
base of supplies. 
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TWO PROMINENT MEN 


R. W. W. FINLEY, the new president 
of the Southern Railway, has taken 
command at a moment when the affairs of 
that corporation are in a position that will 
test the capability of the new official. Mr. 
Finley recognizes that the development of the 
South will call upon his railroad in the next few 
years for many millions of dollars to build 
new branches, to supply new cars and, gen- 
erally, to meet half-way the growth of the 
country. 

At the outset, the new president took the 
public into his confidence. It was rather a 
radical departure from the accepted policy of 
the railroad executive. He came out openly 
and told the stockholders and the people that 
he saw the need of much money. His address 
had various effects. It gave the shippers of 
the South great joy. It gave Wall Street a 
cold chill, and led to quite a little smash in the 
stocks of the Southern Railway. Both have 
concluded since then that he is not afraid to 
speak his mind. 

Mr. Finley is well qualified to command the 
Southern Railway. He began his railroad 
service in 1873, at twenty years of age, as a 
stenographer to the vice-president of the New 
Orleans, Jackson & Great Northern, and all 
his railroad experience, except seven years 
under J. J. Hill, has been gained in the South. 
He knows the people and their needs—and he 
intends to meet them if he can. 


II 


Mr. Franklin K. Lane is a dual personality. 
He is a “‘California Democrat,” but a ‘‘ Roose- 
velt Commissioner,” and he is proud of both 
distinctions. He is one of the new men who 
were drafted into the Interstate Commerce 
Commission when it was increased, under the 
new Rate law. In the course of the in- 
vestigation into the Harriman roads, it 
has come about that Mr. Lane stands out 
as probably the most aggressive and cer- 
tainly the most significant member of the 
Commission. 

As a “California Democrat,’’ Mr. Lane has 
had some interesting experience with political 
methods in that state, and his appointment to 
the Commission was considered very inter- 
esting at the time, in view of the fact that his 
political career in California had brought him 
more than once into contact with the “‘ machine” 
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said to be controlled by the Southern Pacific 
Company. 

As a “‘Roosevelt Commissioner,” it is noted 
that Mr. Lane is asking most of the questions 
in the investigation of this same Southern 
Pacific and its owner. He asks his questions 
very briefly, but he seems to expect a much 
better answer than railroad officials have been 
wont to give to the Commission. In fact, a 
prominent railroad official sums up Mr. Lane’s 
position in the Commission in the phrase: 
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‘““He carries the dynamite! 


WE AND OUR NEIGHBORS 
\ I, JHILE the Governor of Jamaica, one 
S 


wettenham, was busy ruffling the 
feathers of the American Eagle down on the 
shores of the Caribbean Sea, the Governor of 
Canada, Earl Grey, was measuring out royal 
hospitality to Mr. Elihu Root. The two 
incidents served, in a measure, to keep the 
balance true between us and our neighbors. 

The Swettenham incident caught more than 
its proper meed of popular attention. It was 
merely a case of nerves, working upon one of 
those typical English officials whom one encoun- 
ters every now and then in out-of-the-way 
places. The really interesting point about the 
affair is the fact that both Downing Street 
and Washington refused from the very outset 
to regard the outbreak as worth more than a 
mere exchange of more or less perfunctory 
compliments. The Governor said he was 
sorry; and that ended it. Luckily, common 
sense is an Anglo-Saxon virtue. 

The visit of Mr. Root to Ottawa is much 
more interesting. Of course, the Governor- 
General of Canada has no diplomatic function. 
What he and Mr. Root said to one another 
had no direct political significance. It was the 
fact that they wanted to say anything at all to 
one another that was interesting. It appears 
that they enjoyed the visit, and Mr. Root was 
given an opportunity to tell the people of 
Canada how interested we are in their splendid 
growth. 

Now, Mr. Root has just recently returned from 
South America. As soon as he arrived here, he 
began a campaign of education, to induce the 
American people to cultivate the people of 
South America in a commercial way. He is 
enthusiastic about South America, so much 
so that he advocates the building up of our 
foreign trade with that country even at the 
expense of great subsidies. If this be his 














attitude with regard to South America, what 
would he have us do with Canada? He has 
not advocated anything very radical with regard 
to the Dominion, but it would not be surprising 
if the future should bring forth a stronger and 
stronger tendency on the part of the Repub- 
lican party to meet half-way any efforts that 
may be made by the Canadians in the matter 
of increasing the mutual trade between the two 
countries. 

On the whole, this has been a great year for 
visiting. Mr. Taft and Mr. Root are the 
‘‘visiting plenipotentiaries” of the United 
States; and it is time to admit that both of them 
know how to do the work. It is too early to 
attempt to gauge the effect of these diplo- 
matic tours around the neighborhood, but no- 
body doubts that the effect will be good. 


THE NATIONAL DRESSMAKER 


HE most important industry in the State 

of New York is the making of women’s 
clothes. This fact is disclosed in the last cen- 
sus report, which shows that this industry has 
moved up to the head of the list, displacing the 
kindred industry, the making of clothes for men. 
These two industries together are far and away 
ahead of any other single industry in the state. 
They total over $340,000,000. This is within 
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$25,000,000 of the total value of all the prod- 
ucts of the steel works and rolling mills of 
Pennsylvania. 

Nearly 75,000 people live upon this making 
of women’s clothes, and 53,000 more are 
engaged in making clothes for men. Out of 
every hundred people who work in the industrial 
pursuits in New York state, fifteen are engaged 
in making clothes for men and women. Nearly 
sixty-two millions of dollars were paid out to 
these workers in one year. 

New York is the national dressmaker, tailor, 
and haberdasher. Out of every $100 worth 
of clothing made for women in one year, this 
state produced $70 worth. In collars and cuffs 
for men, New York manufactured nearly 97 
per cent. of the entire output of the nation. It 
may be noted that the value of men’s furnishings 
has fallen behind, as compared with 1900. 
Coupled with the startling manner in which 
the clothes for women have overtopped the 
tailoring for men, this fact may furnish an 
interesting theme for some social philosopher. 
It leads to a suspicion that mere man, if married, 
is carrying a burden that grows heavier year 
by year. Far be it from us to hint that any 
man goes collarless or cuffless because his wife 
—but why pursue this painful study of statis- 
tics further ? 


BUYING GOVERNMENT BONDS 


ticularly in France, the average in- 

vestor owns a block of government 
bonds. He has bought them because they 
represent, to him, the very safest and soundest 
class of investment. He puts them in the 
bottom of his strong-box; and is quite sure 
that if ever a rainy day comes in which he can- 
not sell anything else he owns without a loss, 
he can turn the box upside down and sell these 
bonds. 

If one were to make a pilgrimage about the 
United States looking for people who have any 
considerable amount of the national debt 
thus hoarded up, it would be astonishing how 
little would be found. The inevitable conclu- 
sion to which the searcher would be driven is, 
that the people of the United States do not buy 
the government bonds to any appreciable 
extent. The following is a paragraph from 


[° ENGLAND, in Germany, and _par- 


a letter written by a retired merchant in the 
state of New York: 


“J inherited a block of government bonds, bought by 
my father from Jay Cooke after the Civil War. I think 
they paid me 44%, which was a good revenue. After a 
while they fell due, and were paid off. When it came to 
investing that money, I wanted to get some other of the 
government bonds, but I could not find any that would 
yield me much over 24%. I did not invest in Governments 
until 1897, when I bought a block of the 49% bonds put out 
after the Spanish War. 

“Next July, they will retire those bonds. I don’t know 
much about it, but a friend of mine says that they will sell 
2% bonds at about roz2, to take the place of these bonds of 
mine. Now] don’t want any 2% bonds at 102, and I don’t 
see how any other investor can afford to buy them at that 
price. Why, a man would have to buy half a million dollars’ 
worth to get ten thousand a year! If they do that, there 
won’t be a single United States Government bond in the 
country that is not far too high-priced for me.” 
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I believe that this letter fairly represents the 
attitude of the average investor toward the 
United States Government bonds. It is borne 
out by the statistics of last year. The semi- 
official figures show that there are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange about $925,000,000 
of United States Government bonds. In the 
face of this total, the transactions in the bonds 
through the whole twelve months amounted 
to only $1,600,000. 

The explanation is not very hard to find. It 
is indicated in the following partial table, show- 
ing the principal issues of United States bonds 
listed on the Exchange in 1906, with high and 
low prices for the year: 


Amount Bond Rate High Low 
$595,942,350 Consol 2% 105} 103 
63,945,460 ....... 3% 1043 102 

116,755135° 1907 4% 1034 100} 
118,489,900 1925 4% 132} 129 

30,000,000 Panama 2% 1054 105} 


It will be seen immediately that the great 
bulk of the debt is in 2 per cent. bonds, which 
sell above par. Now what investor would buy 
them at such a price, if he were buying merely 
for investment ? 

The fact of the matter is that the 4 per cent. 
bonds of 1907, which were issued under the 
act of July 14, 1870, are one issue that is 
widely held by real investors. It is said that 
over $80,000,000 of these bonds are so held, 
being scattered widely over the continent. 
These bonds will be paid off in July—and after 
that date, unless the present plans change con- 
siderably, there will be few United States bonds 
that will appeal, even remotely, to the outside 
investor. 

Before pointing out the reason for this 
strange condition, it is perhaps as well to draw 
a contrast. The people of France are con- 
sidered the most thrifty nation in the world. 
They are savers. For that reason, France is 
the country upon which all other civilized 
nations fall back in time of need. The people 
of that nation are financing the throne of 
Russia. Last spring, when the American 
public was pretty well drained of its surplus 
cash, the Pennsylvania Railroad went to Paris 
and borrowed $50,000,000 from the French 
people. Concerning this national character- 
istic, M. Alfred Neymarck, one of the most 
eminent French financial economists, has this 
to say: 


“French rentes (government 3% bonds) are sustained 
by millions of those depositing small sums in the savings 
banks—miners, the disabled, married women, insurance 
societies, mutualists, and the millions of middle classes, 
countrymen, shopkeepers, and merchants disposing of some 
hundreds of thousands of francs, all of them, in preference 
to anything else, investing in the security and tranquility 
of French 3 per cents. No country in the world possesses 
such a financial democracy. This democracy has the 
respect and gratitude of every one. It has furnished the 
necessary capital for the war-ransom, for the recuperation 
of the country, and for the improvements in times of peace. 
Freedom of territory and the safety and restoration of the 
country is found in the legendary ‘woolen stocking.’ ”’ 


Now let us see the reason why the United 
States bonds are not to be considered a fit 
investment for the money of the people. It is 
a technical reason, but one that can be very 
easily made clear. It is because the currency 
law of the United States, framed in Civil War 
times, makes these bonds unfit for the public 
by making them extremely valuable to the 
national banks. 

All national banks desire to issue their own 
notes. In order to do so, they have to buy 
certain government bonds. Suppose that the 
First National Bank wants to put out $100,000 
of notes, or bills, as they are more commonly 
called. Under the law, this bank is obliged 
to deposit at Washington $100,000 of the 
United States bonds. No other bonds will do 
—they must be Governments. For that reason, 
the national banks are constant buyers of these 
bonds. They do not buy them to get interest. 
They buy them simply because they must buy 
them. Consequently, the 2 per cent. bonds 
of the Government are bought above par. If 
they only had 1 per cent. interest, they would 
sell at about the same price. 

Now, the thing that makes these bonds worth 
around 102 or more to the national bank is the 
fact that this bank can issue bills against the 
bonds. You, the individual, cannot do this. 
You can go and deposit the bonds in a bank, 
and borrow money on them, but you will have 
to pay the regular rate of interest, perhaps 6 
per cent., for your money. Therefore, the 
bonds are not worth ro2 to you, because you 
cannot use the value which the national bank 
gets out of them. 

There are other reasons of the same kind: for 
instance, the value of the bonds to the banks as 
security for the deposits of government money 
in the national banks; the credit which it 
gives to a banker to be able to show a lot of 
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BUYING GOVERNMENT BONDS 


government bonds at any time; the clientele 
which a private banking house can get among 
insurance companies, etc., by lendirtg them 
blocks of government bonds instead of other 
bonds over tax-day—in fact, there are half a 
dozen ways in which these bonds are valuable 
to great banks, but not to you—the private 
investor. If the bonds were sold merely on 
their value as investments, they should not sell 
—these 2% bonds—much above 8o. 

This may be illustrated by the method which 
the Government uses in issuing new bonds 
to-day. When Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, 
sold the government bonds after the Civil War, 
he scattered them abroad over the land. Every 
day he published a report, showing just how 
many had been taken by the people. He placed 
them with widows and orphans, ministers, 
churches, hospitals, and cripples. The way 
he advertised them to the little people was 
remarkable. The little people bought them 
eagerly, and held them as treasured investments, 
in exactly the same way that the French people 
buy the rentes. 

In the summer of 1906, Secretary Shaw 
decided to issue $30,000,000 of bonds to raise 
money for the Panama Canal. Did he create 
a bond that the public would buy? Did he 
sell bonds on a basis of value to the people? 
Indeed, no! He looked around the national 
banks, came to the conclusion that they wanted 
to issue more bills and would pay high prices 
for bonds on which they could do so, then 
created a 2% issue of bonds. He advertised 
them. The whole issue, except for a little block 
or two, went into the hands of the bankers and is 
used to-day as “‘basis for circulation,” and to 
secure United States deposits in national banks. 
Probably only a few thousand dollars of that 
issue Of $30,000,000 is held by the real public. 

In other words, the Government has turned 
its back upon the theory that the people should 
own the bonds. It is now believed that when 
the 4% bonds fall due in July, the Government 
will put out more 2% bonds, which will be 
bought by the national banks almost entirely. 
Apparently, the whole aim of the Government 
is to make the entire national debt into bonds 
that the public will not buy for investment. 

These are the reasons why the United States 
Government bonds are not to be regarded as a 
standard for investment. Looked at purely 
from this point of view, they are selling on a 
basis entirely false. No comparison can be 
drawn between them and the British consols, 
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or the French rentes. Dealing in them is quite 
as technical and professional an occupation as 
is the buying and selling of foreign exchange, 
or gold. If you are thoroughly competent to 
deal in foreign exchange, you can probably 
get a position at $25,000 per annum by merely 
stating your qualifications to any one of a dozen 
banking houses in Wall Street. If you are 
really qualified to deal in government bonds, 
there are lots of big national banks that will 
pay high for your services. 

If one is disposed to ask why the Government 
has adopted a policy which practically takes 
the government bonds out of the range of the 
people’s money, the reply is that this expedient 
was a war measure. After the Civil War, the 
Government had to establish a basis of credit 
for itself, and, of. course, the better the basis 
the better for the Government. Mr. Chase 
was then the Secretary. This device was 
suggested and, after discussion, adopted. It 
has never been dropped. The whole system 
of the government debt is still founded upon the 
expedient which was found so excellent in 
restoring the credit of the country after the war. 
No administration has as yet had the courage 
to tackle the tremendous job of changing the 
system back into a channel that would ulti- 
mately make the United States a rival of France 
in this matter of owning government bonds. 

It will be seen that the answer to the question 
so often asked by the small and innocent 
investor about the government bonds is a 
negative answer. The public should not invest 
money in the 2% bonds of the Government, 
because the price is far too high. Out of every 
$1,000 that you would invest in such bonds, 
about $200 would be paid for certain “priv- 
ileges” which you, as an individual, cannot 
use. Such investment is pure waste. 

Perhaps, some day, this will be changed. 
It can hardly be permanently changed, however, 
before 1930, when the 2% bonds fall due. It 
is notable that the Panama bonds which were 
sold in 1906 can be called in 1916 or later. The 
Government will probably not issue any new 
bonds in this way that will have to run over 1930, 
so that if it be found expedient to change this 
system it can be done in that year. It could 
hardly be done before that date, because the 
bonds were sold with the understanding that 
they had these especial values, and the country 
could not arbitrarily take away these especial 
values without injustice to the banks that own 
them. 








A THOUSAND MEN AGAINST A RIVER 


THE ENGINEERING VICTORY OVER THE COLORADO RIVER AND THE SALTON SEA 
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standing on a soft bed of silt, the bank 

of a river whose depth is from seven to 
twelve feet and whose width is 3,000 feet; that 
the velocity of flow is from eight to twelve feet 
per second, the water being heavily charged 
with silt and growing deeper and wider con- 
stantly. Let him try to realize that property 
to the value of $100,000,000 will be de- 
stroyed if the flood cannot be stopped; and 
that already the stream is devastating a beauti- 
ful valley containing 1,500,000 acres of garden 
land as rich as that in the Delta of the Nile— 
the lovely Imperial Valley in southern Cali- 
fornia. He would see that 30,000 acres had 
already been washed into the Salton Sink, and 
30,000 more had been damaged by little canyons 
and gullies; and that a village had vanished, 
together with a number of farm houses. The 
entire valley would soon revert back to primeval 
desert, because the Colorado River would cut 
lower than the bottom of the Imperial Canal, 
destroying its system of 300 miles of canals, 
forever dispelling hope of irrigating the expanse 
of rich lands, both in California and Mexico. 
Six flourishing little up-to-date cities, with 
fine buildings, would be vacated; 12,000 farmers 
would have to move away, with every living 
creature. Then desert death and solitude 
would reign so long as the earth existed. 
Besides these losses, the valuable lands in 
Arizona and California about to be saved by 
the United States Reclamation Service, by its 
immense project now well under way—the 
vast weir at Laguna, twelve miles north of 
Yuma, and the $3,000,c00 weir itself—would 
be lost. For, the moment that the rapids 
backed up from the Salton Sink to the break in 
the Colorado River, then its bottom would 
begin to wear away. In time this place of 
deepening would reach up-stream to Yuma. 
Then the great steel bridge would fall. Still 
the cutting out would go on until the Laguna 
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weir would be reached and undermined. That 
vast work would collapse and with it the hope 
of ever irrigating the 97,000 acres of garden 
below it and round about Yuma. 

The flood came in this way. The Cali- 
fornia Development Company, in 1900, tapped 
the west bank of the Colorado River in Cali- 
fornia, eight miles south of Yuma, Arizona. 
The river is higher than the adjacent lands. 
At times of annual flood, it deposits silt on 
either side, thus raising the banks higher and 
higher. The ditch was made to secure water 
for the fertile land in Imperial Valley, to the 
west. This cut clogged up with silt; so another 
was made lower down. It also choked, so 
that almost no water could pass. But the 
valley folk put up a cry for water, as their 
numbers had greatly increased. The com- 
pany sent an agent to Mexico City to secure a 
concession from that Government to cut an 
intake fifty feet wide in the west bank, on 
Mexican soil. The intake was made and water 
turned through it in September, 1904. But 
the cut had no headgate; the expectation was 
that they surely would have time to put in 
controlling gates before the regular Colorado 
River flood came on. And so they would; 
but a “‘cloud-burst” occurred in the drainage 
basin of the Gila River, which suddenly poured 
a flood into the Colorado at Yuma. The great 
river rose rapidly and a wall of water soon 
passed under the steel bridge at Yuma and 
reached the mouth of the intake, when lo! 
silt had no time to fall. The intake began to 
widen and deepen, faster and faster. A hurried 
attempt (No. 1) to control was made in May, 
1905; it consisted in putting in bags of sand 
and brush, which the water carried away as 
straw. 

Opposite to the mouth of the intake was 
a long island in the middle of the river, 
and above this, two sandbars. Attempt No. 2 
was made in July, 1905. A row of piles was - 





RELIEF MAP OF IMPERIAL VALLEY, IN CALIFORNIA AND MEXICO, SHOWING THE 
COURSE OF THE COLORADO RIVER AFTER THE BREAK OCCURRED 


The great break in the Colorado River bank was atA. The water all left its original course leading to the 
Gulf of California and went to the Salton Sink at B, 287 feet below sea-level. It traversed the broken line, 
A to B, in length 106 miles. The break at A is 110 feet above sea-level; Calexico is at sea-level; Silsbee, 25 feet 
below; Imperial, 65 feet below, and Brawley, 113 feet below. Upon the repair of this break and the permanent 
control of the river in times of flood depend the present existence of the farms in the Imperial Valley and also the 
future of a million acres of government land being reclaimed by the United States Reclamation Service. 
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driven across both bars and into the bottom 
of the river to connect with the north end of 
the island. Brush was piled against the up- 
stream side and rocks were placed on it. The 
idea was to divert part of the water away from 
the west side of the island to the east. This 
work was called a diversion jetty, but was 
abandoned in August. Attempt No. 3 was 
commenced on October 13, 1905, and consisted 
in driving heavy piling from the west shore 
across to the island, just above the intake. 
This was not a jetty butadam. Matting made 
of brush growing along the river was pinned 
down to the bottom by the piles. Rocks, sand- 
bags, and gravel were heaped on this layer 
until the mass came above the surface and the 
whole made a solid dam. This did divert the 
water away from the cut and around to the 
east until November 29th. And then the trouble 
began; the Colorado in its flight of 2,000 miles 
had not encountered insult before. It hurled 
its floods and the dam disappeared. Four- 
fifths of the island vanished, and then the 
water held carnival within the intake. En- 
tire acres of silt banks, laden with trees, 
brush, and a “‘deep-tangled wildwood,” went 
down-stream. 

The cut rapidly deepened, and the speed of 
the water greatly increased. The Imperial Canal 
at once overflowed. An ancient canyon, once 
the bed of a primeval river, was filled to the 
top; it overflowed and water spread over many 
square miles of land. Onward went the flood 
with ever-increasing impetus, downhill every- 
where. The elevation of the break in the 
Colorado River is 110 feet above sea-level. 
The towns of Mexicali and Calexico—really one 
town, but the international boundary line passes 
through the centre—distant due west forty 
miles, are at sea-level. Therefore, when the 
advance guards of the oncoming river passed 
these villages, the velocity was simply frightful. 
Just west of these villages, the flood turned to 
the north, left Mexico, entered California and 
passed Silsbee (25 feet below sea level), Imper- 
ial (69 feet below), Brawley (113 feet below). 
Then it hurried on faster than the speed of any 
mill-race, over the rim of the sink, washing 
out ancient oceanic débris, shells, and remains; 
it covered up the vast expanse of salt, sub- 
merged the great buildings of the salt works 
and the tracks of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
and poured into the lowest depths, 287 feet 
lower than the waves of the Pacific, just on 
the other side of the San Jacinto Mountains. 
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And then word came from the intake that the 
entire river was passing through the ever- 
widening break, not one drop going to the 
Gulf of California! 

On June 4, 1906, I ascended a high tower 
in Calexico and gazed upon a chocolate colored 
expanse of rapids eleven miles in width. On 
June 29th, I stood again on the same tower 
and was astonished not to see the river, although 
the Salton Sea was rapidly rising. No wonder 
it was invisible. It had cut a canyon for itself 
to a depth of 50 feet in twenty-five days, and 
was running just close to the side of the town 
in a narrow gulch at appalling speed. Look 
at the post-office and that entire street of 
buildings—see them go! Also the station and 
tracks of the Southern Pacific Railroad! The 
village and cemetery of Mexicali were falling 
into the rapids! On November 13th, I again 
visited Mexicali and where the business portion 
once stood there was a huge excavation from 
50 to 80 feet deep and 2,000 feet wide. And 
no débris could be found except bent and 
twisted rails, holding ties in the air. The 
buildings, coffins, and all are now in the bottom 
of the Salton Sea, 60 miles away by the crooked 
path. The distance from the break in the 
river to the submerged works of the salt com- 
pany, on a straight line, is 80 miles; and by 
the devious pathway traversed by the water, 
106 miles. When the flood poured into the 
sink a marvelous process began—cutting back- 
ward. ‘The entire floor of the Imperial Valley 
is made of fine silt of great depth and the area 
of this material in the United States and Mex- 
ico, is 6,700 square miles, all brought by the 
Colorado from continental areas in past ages 
and deposited at flood-times. It dissolves 
like sugar on contact with water. At the 
maximum recession, the river cut out a canyon 
backward, or up-stream, at the rate of one mile ~ 
in forty-eight hours. All the canyons have 
vertical walls in the silt formation, and the 
gulch made west of Imperial City is 80 feet 
deep and 3,000 feet wide. A number of culti- 
vated farms fell in along this region. 


BUILDING THE GREAT DAM 


The next attempt was on a gigantic scale: 

First, a branch railroad was built from 
the main line at Pilot Knob, in California, to 
the break in Mexico—twelve miles—together 
with numerous sidetracks for loaded cars. 

Second, an order was issued by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company to every stone quarry 
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within 350 miles. ‘Thousands of men instantly 
attacked granite mountains with dynamite and 
steel. 

Third, freight-carrying business was stopped 
on two grand divisions of the road and every 
car was impressed as a rock-carrier. 

Fourth, a vast quantity of material was 
massed at the break in thousands of cars— 
rock, gravel, sand, clay, piles, ties, steel rails, 
and a host of other things. The plan was to 
prepare for one gigantic attack with all materials 
at hand. A steamer, a flat-boat, a giant 
dredger, steam shovels, a pile-driver, steam 
pumps, cables, spikes, picks, and hammers 
galore were accumulated. Then came 600 
Europeans and Mexicans and 450 Indians, the 
largest number of the latter ever at work in one 
body. Then came 600 horses and mules, with 
a great number of plows, scrapers, carts, 
wagons, spades, and shovels. And then up 
went electric lights for night work and tele- 
phones to Yuma and Los Angeles, for emer- 
gency purposes. Every man from the highest 
engineer to lowest Indian knew that a terrific 
battle was about to open. Every man of the 
1,050 had been trained in engineering work 
before and each knew what and when to do. 
If they had not been trained for critical and 
highly dangerous work, the Imperial Valley 
would still be traversed by the Colorado, and 
the Southern Pacific Railroad would be again 
submerged. The entire Southwest had been 
scoured for cars, and there they stood, filled 
with rocks, on the roth day of August, 1906, 
with eight colossal locomotives to haul the 
immense loads. 

On this eventful’day began one of the most 
desperate contests ever waged by man against 
Nature. The 1,050 men were on the alert, and 
the four engineers assumed command. Just 
a word and the pile-driver commenced driving 
a straight row of piles 40 feet apart across the 
river. Steel cables five-eighths of an inch in 
diameter were cut at proper lengths and 
attached to these piles, descending down- 
stream. While the piles and cables were being 
placed, hundreds of men were at work on a 
large flat-boat or barge, also attached to cables 
fastened to the piles up-streaam. This boat 
was at the exact point where the dam was to 
begin, and as close to the bank as could be. 
The men, thick as bees on the boat, were 
binding tall, slender willows into bundles by 
means of heavy wire. These were 100 feet 
long and 20 inches in diameter. Twelve “dead 
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men”’—huge logs—were buried deep in the 
silt bank. One end of a cable was attached to 
each log; and the entire cable was wound on a 
great spool on the boat. There were twelve 
spools, twelve cables, 8 feet apart. There were 
a number of ‘‘skids,” heavy inclined planes 
on the barge, smooth on top. The willow bun- 
dles were fastened by double loops to the cables. 
Thus the cables were the warp and the bundles 
the woof of a carpet 100 feet wide and 3,000 
feet long. When the carpet filled the skids, 
a steamer pulled the boat out from shore. The 
spools turned, the cables were paid out, the 
carpet slipped over the edge of the barge into 
the river and sank to the bottom, when silt at 
once began to fill in between the leaves and 
twigs. 

Then came the carpet-tack men, on a 
huge pile-driver; they tacked down the strip 
of ‘‘carpet” with very heavy piles from 4o to 
60 feet in length, in two parallel rows. In the 
deepest part of the river, three widths of 
“carpet”? were placed, one above the other. 
Now here is the secret of success. Silt brought 
many difficult problems. The bottom is fine 
silt of great but unknown depth, anywhere 
from perhaps 2,000 to 5,000 feet. It is a 
remarkable substance, for a rock dropped into 
it under rapidly running water would have been 
undermined and settled lower and _ lower. 
Perhaps a dam could have been put in by the 
use of a number of millions of tons of rock; but 
it was put across with only 70,000 tons—thanks 
to the willows. Then came the railroad 
builders and laid a heavy railroad on the tops 
of the piles from shore to shore. This roadbed 
is of enormous strength, necessary to hold the 
train-loads of rocks, and it is braced in every 
part to withstand pressure of water. Everybody 
talks about “‘the sun of Austerlitz,’’ but now 
the sun of the Battle of the Colorado ought to 
be mentioned, for at sunset, November 3d, it 
looked over the mountains and across the 
granite rim of the Salton Sink down upon a 
scene of intense activity. A thousand men 
were making ready for an all-night battle. 
The supreme moment of the conflict had 
arrived. The dam was constructed from both 
banks, advancing to meet in the middle of the 
river. A side-track had been put in opposite 
the up-stream side of the gap, so that three 
or four trains could be unloaded at the same 
time. As the ends approached, the water kept 
rising; and its velocity ever increased. Water 
weighs 62 pounds per cubic foot, and when 
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running at high speed, its force becomes one of 
the most formidable in nature. . 


A BATTLE IN THE NIGHT 


The central gap was narrowed to a. width 
of 375 feet. The rage of the water had been 
increasing for several days; and it had been 
issuing low subdued voices of anger; but. on 
this Saturday evening it began to roar. Every 
man heard the ominous sound. The electric 
lights were turned on, lighting up the bronzed 
faces of the Caucasians and the swarthy features 
of the Indians of seven tribes. Not a face 
displayed a trace of fear although the danger 
was real. These men had to mount to the 
tops of cars loaded with loose rocks, many 
weighing more than five tons each, and go out 
on long trains on a trestle to the middle of the 
river, directly over and not far above terrific 
roaring rapids, struggling to crush the dam. 
None knew but that the trestle would give way 
and bring certain death to all. The roar of the 
flood was enough to strike terror into strong 
minds; but the features of the engineers were 
set; the word of command was given. Instantly 
the trains moved out to the gap. ‘‘Go!” was 
shouted, and then began a hail of rocks, and 
the battle was on. The insulted river howled 
and lashed itself into a fury of rage. The 
water hurled scorn at the locomotives in hoarse 
roar; and the steam hissed defiance and derision 
at the rapid water. Then whole train-loads 
of coarse gravel rained down into the very 
jaws of the flood. Entire trains were emptied 
at once, for the gravel cars all had doors sus- 
pended on hinges. The sides of the trains 
flared out, dropping thousands of tons at the 
same instant, for had one car-load been dumped 
slowly by shoveling, the gravel would all have 
been washed down stream. Next came more 
trains cf larger rocks, for as the speed of the 
water increased so did its pressure. At the 
maximum of velocity, the water caught a rock 
weighing five and one-half tons, diverted it out 
of a vertical line, and rolled it over jagged 
rocks to a distance of 60 feet. In fact, the side 
of the dam is bulged out a little on the down- 
stream side. 

At midnight, the hail and bombardment 
increased to the limit of human endurance. 
Smokestacks belched fire, safety-valves kept ex- 
ploding, the exhausts of the struggling monsters 
were as thunder, and the escaping steam com- 
bined with all these, and with the roar of car- 
wheels grinding granite on the rails, into an 


incessant din. By this time the fury of the 
water was simply terrifying. One man went 
down with a rock and his head was crushed 
like a shell. Had the faces of the engineers 
betrayed a shade of fear, it is possible that a 
panic might have occurred; but these men and 
every subordinate kept at their posts. Finally 
the mass of stone and gravel rose above the 
water and then angry spray dashed against the 
bottoms of cars, and on the fire-boxes of the 
engines, and on the men. Down rained the 
rocks and up dashed the spray, and the tumult 
raged. Everybody looked eastward for half a 
second. They saw the rising sun. Down 
went rocks, and the tempest of steam, stone, 
and water raged on. Nine, ten, eleven were 
the hours that went into duration, and the top 
of the dam was almost up to the rails. Then 
a few more trains of gravel. ‘Look!’ somebody 
shouted; ‘“‘the water has stopped rising!” 
“The river is stationary!” shouted another, 
and then the engineers—Epes Randolph, H. 
T. Cory, E. Corrillo, and Thomas J. Hinds— 
announced that the battle was won. A 
triumphant shout of victory went up at noon 
on Sunday, November 4, 1906. 

When the Colorado river stopped rising at the 
dam, it began to flow back again in its original 
course to the Gulf of California and away from 
the Salton Sea. And the $100,000,000 was 
saved, including 3,000 square miles of rich 
garden lands in the marvelous Imperial Valley. 


ITEMS OF THE GREAT DAM 


70,000 tons 
2,200 cords 
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(Epirors’ Note: After the foregoing article was 
written, another break occurred. While those in charge think 
that this, also, has been permanently closed, prominent engi- 
neers of the United States Reclamation Service believe that 
the Colorado River must be controlled at its headwaters, not 
in the Delta. Their solution of the problem includes the 
s‘~~ing of the flood waters in enormous reservoirs.) 
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HAWAII, THE CROSS-ROADS OF THE 
PACIFIC 


A TRIP TO AMERICA’S HALF-WAY HOUSE TO THE ORIENT 


HELEN HOOD McCANDLESS 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICE & PERKINS, HONOLULU 


ONOLULU harbor was all that story 

H had claimed for it. Land birds 
skimmed the skies and mountain 

summits stood out boldly from fleecy beds of 
clouds. Diamond Head loomed in the distance, 
dark and forbidding. As we drew nearer, we 
could see the dense shrubbery of the sharp, 
pinnacled mountains and, beneath, immense 
canefields stretching as far as the eye could 
reach Nearer were great groves of cocoanuts, 
mangoes, bread-fruit, and bananas, with 
occasionally a native house or a village nestled 
amidst the green. And as a foreground for 
this verdant scene, there was the never-ending 
surf, with its lazy swell from the sea, slowly 
breaking as it mounted the coral reef surround- 


ing the island, a little way from the shore. A 
faint tropical fragrance was wafted across the 
water, as the steamer rested in the arms of the 
great South Sea. Strange, musical language 
floated up from the boats below, and soft, 
native music filled the air with a pensive com- 
plaining. 

With daylight come the natives with their 
welcome The little brown boys swim around 
the ship, diving for pennies. The flower girls 
come with their /eis, with which we are com- 
pletely covered by our friends, for this beauti- 
ful Hawaiian custom of welcome and farewell 
has been adopted by foreign residents. 

Birds are everywhere in Hawaii. Their 
music fills the woods and hovers in the quiver- 





HONOLULU HARBOR, LOOKING TOWARD THE SEA 
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A HAWAIIAN NATIVE HUT 


ing air. One wonders why we do not all live 
in this paradise, where life is so calm and 
peaceful, where ever-blooming flowers nod a 
welcome, where life seems to stretch out 
before one in a long, languid dream of de- 
light. A delicious laziness steals over you; care 
slips from your shoulders and you are en- 
gulfed in the great, brooding peace which en- 
wraps heaven and earth. From the blue 
Hawaiian skies the mantle of perfect content 
has fallen upon you and its armor seems proof 
against the thorns of existence. But suddenly 
through your dreaming comes a rude awaken- 
ing. The Hawaiian mosquito has called to 
make your acquaintance and bid you welcome 
to his domain. This is the one flaw in the 
gem, the only thorn in the garden, but he 
evidently appreciates the advantages of 
monopoly. 

A drive around the city discloses the fact that 
the residents of the island enjoy the best there 





A CLOUD EFFECT, HONOLULU HARBOR 
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THE “MONGOLIA” ENTERING HONOLULU HARBOR 


is in life, in the comfort of their homes. Their 
houses may lack esthetic beauty, but they never 
lack home-like comfort. Their broad verandas, 
filled with palms and flowers and furnished 
with tables, chairs, hammocks, and grass rugs, 
are a paradise to the weary traveler. It is here 
that the Honolulu people enjoy their glorious 
climate, from early morning until late at night, 
reading, eating, and sleeping on these broad 
porches. To us from a colder clime, the 
enjoyment of dining in the open air with new 
and strange dishes set before us, and fresh 
strawberries and bananas of a flavor. which 
we have never known, was entrancing. All 
around us the air, perfumed with orange blos- 
soms and other fragrant flowers, told us of what 
an Eden we were in. 

On this beautiful morning, a thousand birds 
called us under the open sky and out to the spac- 
ious grounds, where we gathered our first trop- 
ical fruits—lemons, guavas, pomelos, oranges, 





SUNSET BEYOND THE HARBOR 




















A HAWAIIAN CHURCH 


tamarinds, mangoes, pomegranates, and pa- 
payas. The lawns, thick and velvety as a carpet, 
were kept in perfect order by the yard-boys, for 
experienced servants—Chinese, Japanese, and 
Portuguese—can always be had. In fact, the 
servant problem causes no worry to the house- 
wife, who has but little anxiety in this land of 
plenty. Everybody seems to take life easily. 
The offices close very early, and no one seems 
to know what care is. The sugar barons, 
their capital once rightly invested, draw their 
dividends—and the rest of life is required to 
spend them. As the demand for sugar, coffee, 
and rice is unceasing, the cultivation of these 
products is the leading industry of the country. 

The Honolulu market-place, on Saturday 
afternoon, is a good place to see all classes 
meet—the White, the Kanaka, the Portuguese, 


OAHU COLLEGE, HONOLULU 


the Chinese, the Japanese, and here and there 
a Korean, the darkest of them all. They bar- 
ter, buy and sell, and drive away along one of 
the many avenues which line the city. 

The picturesque huts of grass, with their 
trimmings of cocoanut leaves, are still pre- 
ferred by the natives to a more modern home. 
The principal food of the native is poi, made 
from the root of the taro, a tuber grown in 
swamps; after being ground to a pulp and 
kneaded, it is cooked in pits and has the ap- 
pearance of thick paste. This is served in 
polished wooden bowls, called “calabashes,” 
and is eaten by the natives with the fingers, as 
they sit in a circle under the protecting fern 
and pomegranate branches. The making of 
these calabashes is now a lost art. The wood, 
too, is becoming extinct. 





CHINESE FISHERMEN DRAWING IN THEIR NET 
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A PAPAYA TREE 





The papaya is served as a vegetable rather than a fruit 





COFFEE, AS IT GROWS 


Each berry contains two beans, with their flat surfaces together, enclosed 
in several thicknesses of fibrous covering 





At the /wau, the native feast, the table groans 
with its weight of fish, poi, and many other 
dishes cooked in the manner adopted hundreds 
of years before the white man set foot upon the 
island. The health of the guests is drunk in 
cocoanut water; then come fish and chicken, 
wrapped in the leaves of a plant called & and 
cooked underground by means of hot stones. 
The crowning glory is a roast pig. All kinds 
of fruits adorn the table. The alligator pear, 
one of the most cherished, is delicious for 
salads. The salt, a native product, is salmon- 
colored and is used extensively among the 
Kanakas. Music is almost continuous at the 





A GROUP OF ROYAL PALMS 


feast—and, in fact, wherever the Kanaka is 
found. 

In the Kamehameha schools, established by 
Mrs. Charles R. Bishop for the education of 
native boys and girls, instruction can be had 
at a nominal cost and the intellectual needs of 
the present generation are well provided for. 
There are spacious grounds and ten or twelve 
buildings. The Bishop Museum, which ad- 
joins these, is an institution of which the islands 
may well be proud. In it are found many 
reminders of native customs which have be- 
come obsolete. Here is displayed ‘the royal 








cloak of feathers,” of orange hue, the national 
color, worn only by the royalty. This is made 
of a million feathers, not more than two from 
any one bird. Here also are the royal plumes, 
eight or ten feet high, which were carried upon 
state occasions by staff-bearers to herald the 
approach of the king. The robes of the late 
King Kalakaua are draped upon his throne, 
which has been removed to the muscum and 
encased in glass. Upon the chair rests his 
crown, studded with diamonds and rubies of 
great value, the finest being half an inch in 





BANANAS, ON THE TREE 


When removed from the tree, they are suspended from the smaller end 


diameter. The museum not only contains 
ancient Hawaiian curios but also many Poly- 
nesian articles rarely found in northern col- 
lections. 

The churches of Honolulu are few but united. 
The Central Union Church is a stone structure 
erected at a cost of $130,000. It is here that 
the majority of Honolulu worships. The 
English Church is a beautiful gray stone build- 
ing. Near what used to be the King’s palace, 
now the Executive Building, stands to-day an 
old native church made of coral, one hundred THE BREAD-FRUIT 
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THE POINCIANA REGIA, IN BLOOM 


years old, perfect in every detail, a magnificent 
structure, well arranged with balconies, one of 
which was always used by the members of the 
royal family. It is furnished with pews of 
native wood and has a pipe organ, for music is 
an important feature in the religion of the island. 





A BANYAN TREE 


The spreading branches send down roots which eventually become 
trunks 
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When driving slowly along the avenues, the 
beauty of the city is such that the longer you 
gaze the more enchanted you become. With 
perfect peace and contentment surrounding, the 
blue sky overhead, and nature in her happiest 
mood, the spirit of rest takes possession of you 
and you feel as if transported from the prosaic 
world to a fairyland. 


THE OUTSKIRTS OF THE CITY 
Within the limits of the city is an extinct 
volcano—Punch-Bowl Hill. Bordering the 
streets leading to this, on either side, are the 
homes of the Portuguese. However humble, 





THE NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 


each has its own little grape arbor, its taro patch 
and garden, with a high board fence to define 
its borders. Following the winding road, we 
are soon within the crater, its high walls com- 
pletely encircling us. The death-like silence 
of the place is in marked contrast to what must 
have been its state when belching forth fire and 
lava. Ata turn in the road we are met by two 
enterprising natives, who offer their wares of 
koa and bamboo seeds, the latter commonly 
called “ Job’s tears.” At the highest point the 
driveway follows the wall of the crater to the 
very edge, where a cannon stands guard over 
the city and harbor. From this point there is 
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JAPANESE GIRLS IN HAWAII 


an impressive view of Honolulu, as it spreads 
out before the eye, with thé ocean as a back- 
ground. The city extends fully ten miles 
from Diamond Head and Wakiki, at one end, to 
Moanalua, Mr. Damon’s palatial home, at the 
other. 

Slowly we return, descending the southern 














A CHINESE MERCHANT OF HONOLULU 
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side of Punch-Bowl, drive through beautiful 
Monoa Valley, with its dancing streams and 
vast hedges of fern and night-blooming cereus. 
It is at the entrance to this valley that Oahu 
College, “‘the oldest college west of the Missouri 
River,” is located It has a splendid campus, 
donated by the Rev. Hiram Bingham, the trans- 
lator of the Bible into the Gilbert Island lan- 
guage. The buildings are many and imposing, 
built of native gray stone, which is used ex- 
tensively for all the large buildings of the 
islands. ‘This college is doing work which is 
well accepted by our Eastern colleges. 

From here we drive to Diamond Head. The 





A SHRIMP CATCHER 


way leads around the sharp, rocky point, be- 
neath overhanging crags, past the lighthouse, 
and around another extinct volcano. We drive 
through Kapiolani Park, of 1,800 acres, with 
its streams and gardens and ‘mystic island” 
which tempt one to linger. Here, on Sunday 
afternoons, one may listen to the Royal Ha- 
waiian Band. 

At the aquarium, we are soon in laughter at 
the many freaks in fishdom, from the striped 
fish so like the convict, to a variety of orange 
hue so nearly resembling in color the native 
flower that it is called the /ei. One otherwise 
quiet-looking fellow had a fiery spot on the end 

















of his nose, which made him resemble noth- 
ing so much as an old toper. Every ef- 
fort to colonize these fish is said to have 
failed and they can be seen only in their native 
waters. 

And now we reach a beautiful, white hotel, 
which stands among the trees at the water’s 
edge. Near-by is the bathing beach, with its 
sandy slopes, where we bask in contentment. 
Out upon the water are the surf-boats for those 
daring enough to venture a ride through the 
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A HULA DANCING GIRL 


high-rolling sea. The natives, expert at this, 
watch for a large wave and, at a given signal, 
with their big paddles start their canoes spin- 
ning shoreward through a cloud of driving 
mist. To the uninitiated, it is decidedly excit- 
ing, and we find our bathing suits quite as wet 
as though we had been in the sea. 

After three days of pleasure in Honolulu, 
we start upon a three-days’ trip around the 





A NATIVE HAWAIIAN 


island. Starting at one o’clock, we drive up 
the beautiful Nuuanu Valley, past magnificent 
homes whose spacious lawns are encircled by 
palm-bordered driveways and hedged in by the 
green-hued hibiscus, with its bright red blos- 
soms. By these hedges each man’s home is 
made his castle, nowhere more enjoyed than 
in this island in the mid-Pacific. On we go 
past the Royal Mausoleum, where, for hundreds 
of years, have been buried Hawaiian kings and 
their families. 

Driving in Hawaii is a luxury. From the 





A NATIVE MAKING “POI” 
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HAWAII, 


coral formation and lava have been made roads 
which, for eighty miles, we found like a hard- 
wood floor. A six-mile drive, by a gradual 
winding ascent, brings us to the very heart of 
the rugged mountain range, just north of 
Mount Tantalus. On the mountain side, 
seemingly without soil, grows the most luxuriant 
foliage. In the little valleys, from away up 
among the ferns and flowers, come the little 
brooks winding their way, by waterfall and 
cataract, to the great blue ocean beyond. It is 
from these tiny crystal streams that Honolulu 
obtains its water supply, the reservoir in these 
canyons holding the water in readiness. 

Soon “the Pali” is reached—unexpectedly, 
for it seems that we have only come a mile or 
so over these delightful roads. The tall peaks 
tower above us, in perpendicular heights, 
awful in their glory; then suddenly, by a turn 





THE WATER-BUFFALO IN HARNESS 


This crude method of plowing rice-fields is also practised in the 
Philippines 
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HALIEWA HOTEL, AT WAIALUA, ON THE ISLAND OF OAHU 
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in the road, our eyes come from heaven to 
earth, to a view down _ broad valley beneath. 
We are on the highest point—the borderland 
—known as “the Pali.’ The road is hewn 
out of solid rock, on the edge of the perpen- 
dicular wall. Hundreds of feet above is the 
top; and below it the distance is so great 
that it makes us shudder. Over this glar- 
ing precipice, more than a hundred years 
ago, an insurgent king from another island 





A HAWAIIAN FOREST OF FERNS ' 


The size of the tree in the foreground may be inferred by compari- 
son with the man 
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LOOKING TOWARD MANOA, FROM KAPIOLANI PARK 


drove 3,000 warriors of Oahu, so the story 
goes. 

Along the whole length of this beautiful val- 
ley ran the road, winding often like a bit of 
twisted ribbon, bordered with guavas and 
algerobas, but never leaving the sea. The 
exquisite coloring of this Pali view is nature’s 
daintiest handiwork. Far below are the many 
gardens, rice fields, and sugar plantations, each 
of a different hue, and the coffee plantations 
still darker. These make the valley a chess- 
board,-the busy workers toiling in the field 
being the living ‘‘men.”’ Little villages nestle 
amid spreading branches of the monkey-pod 
and umbrella trees, with here and there a 
church spire—for the natives are a very re- 
ligious people. Beyond is the broad expanse 
of ocean, with its surf gradually wearing its 
way nearer and nearer the homes. Behind, the 
blues of the mountains, shading to deep indigo, 
complete a scene so picturesque that we will 
carry it with us—it is so different from our own 
deep-wooded shores. 

We stop at the home of our friend, a bunga- 
low that is the picture of comfort, with its wide- 
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spreading veranda, fitted with couches, re- 
clining chairs, a piano, well-filled bookcases, 
tables upon which are always the most tempt- 
ing fruits, and at the far end—a telephone. 
One end of the veranda is used as a “sun- 
parlor,” sheltered by windows and screens, for 
what they call cold days—6o° above zero. 
Numerous rooms connect with this, the dining- 
room being a veranda at the other end of the 
house and the kitchen a separate building, 
though connected by a roofed veranda. The 
guest chambers are cottages by themselves. 
The bath is hewn out of solid stone, with a 
shower above. Servants are provided for in 
quarters apart from the house. The whole, in 
fact, greatly reminds one of an old Southern 
plantation home, with modern improvements. 

Just in front of the house, spreading its 
great limbs at least sixty feet in diameter, is 
a great monkey-pod tree, and under its pro- 
tecting branches the children, and older ones 
too, enjoy the swings and hammocks in an 
atmosphere which lulls to sleep. As we sit 
here, at midnight, dressed in the thinnest of 
summer clothing, with never a wrap, watching 
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A SUGAR MILL IN OAHU 
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“CANOE-SURFING” NEAR DIAMOND HEAD 


A favorite Hawaiian sport, just dangerous enough to be exciting 


the moon rise out of the water, casting its 
reflection in a myriad of lights o’er land and 
sea, we feel that we understand why the 
Hawaiian so loves his native isles. 





A PALM REFLECTION 





The next morning we follow the perfect road 
mile after mile, passing plantation after planta- 
tion, rice field after rice field, in which we see 
great oxen drawing the old-fashioned Chinese 
wooden plows. The natives are cordial, anxi- 
ous to please, yet of a decidedly indolent type, 
but always courteous, lifting their hats and 
greeting us with their “aloha,” as we drive 
along. By the brook at the roadside, with its 
picturesque old waterwheel, is the rice mill, 
where all the country round brings its rice to 
be cleaned and polished, after having been 
threshed upon the concrete floors, which are 
to be seen in the fields on every side. 

In the water near here, they fish for squid 
(devil-fish) with the queerest contrivance, 
resembling nothing more than a black porpoise 
bobbing around in the water. It is a small 
windowed box, into which the native thrusts 
his head and peers down into the deeper 
water for the victim, which he spears with a 
pointed stick and then carries to his hut on the 
sands to dry and eat. It is evident that the 
living of the native can be had at a very little 
cost and with scarcely any labor, with fish at 
his very doorstep, fruits dropping from the 
trees, and taro patches for lawns around his 
thatched hut. : 

Upon turning a promontory, a little village is 
seen; it is a Mormon settlement, and near 
it is the new Kahuka sugar mill, already 
making an immense amount of sugar. At this 
point is the northern terminal of the Oahu 
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WAIKIKI BEACH 


Railroad. Near here a “cane fire,’ so dreaded 
among sugar barons and workers, is making 
ravaging inroads upon a valuable field as we 
pass. Far away we can see the smoke and, as 
we draw nearer, louder and louder grows the 
roar and crackle. It is only by putting our 
horses into a smart gallop that we are able to 
bear the intense heat in passing. 

After driving for miles through tasseling 
sugar-cane, our road is again by the sea and 
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A PECULIAR LAVA FORMATION 


beneath great mountains of coral and lava 
formation, where show the many strata, layer 
upon layer, telling of flow upon flow of lava 
after ages of upheaval. Just at the ebb of the 
tide, in time for a plunge in the surf, we reach 
one of the most peaceful places ever found— 
Waialua, with its restful little hotel, nestled 
among shady trees and grounds terracing to the 
sea. Here upon the sands we have a sun bath, 
after battling with the surf. 

The third morning, after an open-air break- 
fast of juicy pineapples, fresh from the plants, 
and delicacies which only Hawaii can offer, 
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LOOKING INTO THE CRATER OF THE KILAUEA VOLCANO 
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A VIEW OF DIAMOND HEAD, FROM PUNCH-BOWL HILL 


we again slowly climb the divide, often looking 
back at a landscape of which we can think 
when in other climes and feel its restful charm. 

We are now near the top of the mountains 
and have been driving over an aqueduct, 
recently made by the Waialua plantation to 
carry water to the fields from a reservoir in 
the mountains above. This reservoir holds 
2,500,000,000 gallons of water in readiness for 
the opening of the sluice gates and the irrigation 
of the canefields. This has been accomplished 
at a cost of over $400,000 and will do away with 
the present system of pumping stations. 

We are soon upon the table-lands and see 
beautiful Honolulu, as a vast garden, the white 
houses looking like blossoms nodding us a 
welcome return. Nearer are the lands used for 
pineapples, which, with the rice and taro 
swamps, mark the valley into little squares of 
various hues. Through these runs the Oahu 
Land and Railroad Company’s railroad, a 
narrow-gauge, seventy miles long. The riotous, 
blustering noise of the little engine, as it shoots 
across the lowlands, seems strangely out of place 
in this quict, peaceful land of song. This road 
leads through little hamlets and native villages 
and by garden lands, which are in great de- 
mand. At several places are gardens on what 


seem to be terraces cut out of rock, about ten 
feet wide and one hundred feet long; then a 
very steep hill, too steep to cultivate, and then 


another little terrace. Upon these “shelves” 
are growing all kinds of tempting vegetables, 
with never a weed in sight. The railroad leads 
to some of the large sugar mills, first skirting 
Pearl Harbor, a bewitching spot. This is 
owned by the United States Government and, 
after improvement, will be a fine harbor. 

At the Ewa sugar mills, said to be the largest 
in the islands, making 300 tons of sugar a day, 
we watch the process. The cane is brought 
from the fields in cars running upon little 
narrow-gauge tracks, turned into the mill by 
a great arm, almost human it its work, and 
crushed beneath three sets of great rollers. 
The product, mixed with water and lime, runs 
on to the boilers, where it is evaporated at a 
high temperature and cooled. Then it goes 
to the centrifugals, where it is revolved at 
1,600 revolutions a minute; the sugar is sep- 
arated from the molasses and then dropped 
below, where it is graded, sacked, and weighed, 
ready, for the market. There is no waste, even 
the bagasse being used as fuel and the dust 
and dirt from the cane being sent back to the 
fields as a fertilizer. “It is like handling pigs 
in Chicago,” says the sugar-boiler, ‘‘we use 
everything but the squeal!” This plantation 
uses 70,000,000 gallons of water every twenty- 
four hours in irrigating its vast fields of sugar- 
cane. This great quantity of water is supplied 
by many artesian wells. 





DIAMOND HEAD BY MOONLIGHT 
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The Spreckels sugar plantation and mill is on 
the island of Maui, which also boasts the 
largest extinct volcano in the world, the crater 
being nine miles in diameter. But nowhere is 
the scenery so wonderful, the foliage so beauti- 
ful, as upon the island of Kauai. Here grows 
the maidenhair fern to perfection, and in a 
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ping hundreds of feet. Upon this rugged coast 
is a colossal natural bridge, and near it is the 
monument to Captain Cook, the discoverer of 
the islands. Hilo is the chief town of Hawaii, 
and from it the ascent is begun for the terrible 
Kilauea, 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
one of the great living volcanoes of the world. 











































































































“THE CROSS-ROADS OF THE PACIFIC” 
(Compiled by G. Noetzel) 


dozen varieties—but always the delicate, dainty 
maidenhair. Also, in wild abundance, is seen 
the tree fern, often twenty feet high, and here 
and there an old banyan tree spreads its great 
arms to root again. 

There are many waterfalls upon the islands, 
aspecially upon Hawaii, the water often drop- 


By rail and by road, through a riot of tropical 
growth, we travel thirty-one miles, by gradual 
ascent, to the “Volcano House.” After a 
short rest, we are mounted upon horses for the 
descent into the crater. At nine o’clock at 
night, with lanterns and a trusted guide, we 
start, Following our leader into the blackness, 
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often by crevasses, and picking our way as 
best we can—but usually trusting to our horses’ 
instinct—we zig-zag down the side of the crater 
about 1,800 feet and then travel about three 
miles across the lava to the ‘“‘Lake of Fire.” 

The last part of the journey is made on foot, 
and the heat from the crevasses is so intense 
and the air so filled with sulphurous fumes, 
that it is almost suffocating. While we rest 
upon a projecting piece of cooled lava, our 
guide places a coffee-pot over a crack and in 
three minutes it is boiling. 

As we near this boiling lake of molten lava, 
one by one we are led to the very edge. Down 
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not encourage a long stay. The changes in 
the crater usually take place in the early morn- 
ing hours and often paths which were followed 
at night are gaping crevasses at daybreak. 

The coloring of the Hawaiian landscape is 
so wonderful, the riot of tropical growth so 
prodigal, that one is almost tempted to turn 
Hawaiian and stay on forever, amid its scented 
gardens and groves of palm and fern. No 
more fitting tribute has ever been paid it than 
that of “Mark Twain”: ‘No alien land in 
all the world has such a deep, strong charm for 
me as that one; no other land could so longingly 
and beseechingly haunt me sleeping and waking, 
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THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


below is the seething, hissing lava, terrible in 
its grandeur, and there we stand upon the very 
brink of this awful furnace, with crevasses a 
foot wide not four feet behind us. In the day- 
time, this crater appears like a deposit of black 
pitch in the process of cooling, with smoke and 
steam rising everywhere. 

There could not be a more weird scene any- 
where than is afforded by this lake of perpetual 
fire, with its rolling, fiery billows and its foun- 
tains of flame that shoot up like geysers. The 
numerous caves and crevasses are frequently 
visited by sightseers, but the temperature does 


through more than half a life-time, as that one 
hasdone. Other things leave me, but it abides; 
other things change, but it remains the same. 
For me its balmy airs are always blowing, its 
summer seas flashing in the sun; the pulsing 
of its surf-beat is in my ear. I can see its 
garlanded crags, its leaping cascades, its plumy 
palms drowsing by the shore; its remote sum- 
mits floating like islands above the cloud-rack. 
I can feel the spirit of the woodland solitude; 
I can hear the plash of its brooks; in my nostrils 
still lives the breath of flowers that perished 
twenty years ago.” 
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GOOD EYESIGHT IN RELATION TO 
GOOD HEALTH 


EYE STRAIN RESPONSIBLE FOR OTHER DISORDERS BESIDES HEADACHE 


BY 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND DIREC- 
TOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


NE of my friends, a professor in an 
() Eastern university, has for thirty 
; years suffered from almost constant 
headaches. ‘These vary in intensity from day 
to day, from week to week, but they are rarely 
absent. He goes to sleep readily but generally 
awakes in the middle of the night, and is prone 
to lie sleepless thereafter. He has had constant 
difficulty with his stomach, and periods of 
nervous exhaustion when he could do very 
little work have been frequent. As a result of 
this constant pain and the nervous exhaustion, 
his own, personal reaction to life is much of the 
time sad. His philosophy is_ deliberately 
optimistic, but during a great part of his life it 
has to yield to the state of his feelings. 

My friend tried many remedies. For a year 
he was under the care of a physician who put 
him on an exclusively meat diet. With this 
there seemed to result an improvement, but it 
was not permanent. He tried long periods of 
outdoor fest and exercise, and he found that 
mountain climbing and the like would always 
help him. But the improvement was generally 
of short duration, and upon returning to work 
his old pains and disabilities would reappear 
promptly. 

He next fell into the hands of a specialist, who 
operated upon him for piles. This specialist 
said that all his other symptoms of ill health 
were merely reflexes from this trouble. But 
the results, so far as general health and feeling 
were concerned, were negative. For a period 
he was given mechanical massage by means of 
electric machines, and his general health was 
slightly bettered; but no profound change, no 
cure of the headaches resulted. One physi- 
cian put him on tonics, such as iron and strych- 
nine, but without achieving any generally good 
effect. 

At the age of thirteen my friend had had a 
partial sunstroke. One physician thought that 


his constant headaches might be due to per- 
manent dilatation of the capillaries of the brain, 
induced at that time; but an examination 
made by a specialist in nervous diseases con- 
tradicted this opinion. Applications of cold 
to the head and to the back of the neck failed 
to reduce the symptoms. Hence, dilatation 
of the cerebral capillaries was manifestly not 
the cause of his ill health. 

Lastly his eyes were thoroughly examined 
(they had been superficially examined before) 
and glasses were prescribed. There was no 
immediate change and it seemed as though the 
search for health were again to result in failure. 
But then slowly an improvement began, and in 
the course of a few weeks it was very real. 
Presently, however, his general condition again 
began to deteriorate. Then it was observed 
that on one of his eyelids there was a minute 
growth, which pressed upon the eye and changed 
its shape about one three-hundedth of an inch. 
The removal of this growth acted like a magic 
wand. For a short time he seemed perfectly 
well. He enjoyed life; his work was a pleasure 
in itself, which had not been the case for years. 
His digestion was good, and he slept well. 
But he soon began to go back. Repeated 
examinations have shown that his eyes are 
undergoing a rather rapid change in shape, 
and until this is completed constant readjust- 
ment of glasses will be necessary. 

I have given this picture somewhat in detail 
because, with many variations in particulars, 
it represents the experiences of uncounted 
thousands. Probably one-fourth of all the 
educated people in America suffer from vari- 
ous kinds of disturbances which are more or 
less due to eye strain. 

This eye strain in a large number of cases 
creates an extraordinary general condition of 
the body. Dr. George M. Gould, of Phila- 
delphia, one of our most brilliant physicians and 
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writers, has in five volumes called attention to 
these general effects of eye strain with such 
force as to receive the assent of most thoughtful 
medical men, by showing that the serious dis- 
turbances of life in such men as Carlyle, 
Huxley, Wagner, and a score of others, were 
occasioned by strained eyes. 

It frequently happens that persons suffering 
not only from headaches, but also backaches, 
sometimes indigestion, and even hysteria, are 
cured of these troubles through the use of sim- 
ple spectacles. Professor Schoen, of Leipsic, 
reports the case of a girl with epileptic seizures 
which were due to eye strain. He says that 
the constant effort on the part of the child to 
bring the two eyes into uniform working con- 
dition, in the course of time brought about 
nervous disturbances of an intermittent char- 
acter, and finally resulted in permanent dis- 
turbances in the brain. At first thought, all 
this appears to savor of quackery. It sounds 
as though these were impossible associations, 
but they have been proven facts. 

How is it possible that strain upon muscles 
so small as those of the eyes can produce such 
tremendous disturbances of the whole organ- 
ism? If I should seriously overwork one of the 
. small muscles of my forearm—for example, the 
one that moves one of the fingers—it would 
become lame and sore; but it would be diffi- 
cult for me by means of such overwork to 
produce constant headache, backache, nervous 
exhaustion, and indigestion. And yet these 
symptoms are constantly associated with eye 
strain. It is true that by persistent overwork 
of the muscles of the hand, people do 
get into disordered conditions—for instance, 
typewriter’s cramp and telegrapher’s palsy; 
but these disorders do not seem to involve any- 
thing like the upsetting of the whole system, 
that complete nervous exhaustion, which is the 
result of eye strain. 

The reason for this tremendous result of eye 
strain appears to be at least partly this: The 
effect produced is not due so much to the size of 
the muscles involved, as to the relation which 
those muscles bear to the vital parts of the human 
machine. The pictures that are made in our 
eyes, and that are always being translated into 
nerve currents and reported to the brain, form 
the foundation for our thinking. They con- 
stitute a far larger factor of the brain than 
the mere size of the muscles involved would 
indicate. That is, vision is a fundamen- 
tal activity, and by interfering with it, 


many of the other organisms are disturbed. 
Constant exhaustion and strain of these visual 
centres will frequently cause disturbances of the 
most extensive character. 

We might imagine a case in which those 
muscles that move the fingers would play nearly 
as important a réle—from the standpoint of 
mental operations involved—as the muscles 
of the eyes. Take the case of a blind man who 
does much reading with his fingers and who 
is engaged in work that requires the constant 
detection of small differences by means of his 
fingers. Under such conditions, we should 
expect that a derangement of the muscular 
apparatus of the fingers would have a far more 
serious result upon a man’s general health than 
would be effected in those of us who do not use 
the fingers in a way that is so directly related to 
intelligence. 


CIVILIZATION OVERTAXES THE EYE 


The strain of civilization rests heavier upon 
the eyes than upon any of the other bodily 
organs. This is not because vision is 
more important to civilized man than is any 
other sense, but because man’s eyes in a 
civilized community are used differently from 
their use in savage life. No other part of the 
body has had the emphasis upon its work 
changed so greatly as has the eye. The savage 
had to look at near things and far things, at 
large things and small things, equally—while 
modern man reads. 

The capacity for seeing type belongs to the 
normal eye, and it is only because we have 
tasked this capacity to a tremendous degree 
and for considerable periods every day, in order 
to distinguish the small differences in these 
black marks on white paper, that there exists 
this strain which is producing deterioration of 
the civilized eye. People with good eyesight 
among us have as good vision as the savages 
possess. This has been repeatedly demon- 
strated. But the percentage among us of those 
suffering from astigmatism, shortsightedness, 
and longsightedness is indefinitely greater than 
it is among them. 

There is another difference between the 
civilized and the savage use of the eye. The 
civilized man will look for long periods at 
things which are at close range. Even when 
he is not reading, he will not see anything 
farther removed than the wall of the room, 
which is but a few feet away. The savage, 
living most of the time out-of-doors, has usually 
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a long focus and he only occasionally uses the 
short focus. The house-living man most of the 
time uses the short focus, much of the time the 
exceedingly short focus of fifteen to eighteen 
inches, and only occasionally the long focus of 
the open. 

It is found that deformities of the eye in- 
crease from year to year during school life, thus 
showing that they are acquired and that the 
school is responsible for making them. Ap- 
proximately one-third of all the children in the 
upper grades of the elementary schools have 
eyes that rather seriously need correction by 
means of spectacles. 


HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THE EYES 


In view of the fact that the most serious re- 
sults of eye deformity and eye strain are not 
indicated by eye pains, how may one tell 
whether or not it is the eyes that need treat- 
ment? There is only one way to do: When- 
ever there are headaches or backaches, inter- 
ferences with digestion, and nervous exhaus- 
tion—which symptoms are not clearly traceable 
to and curable by other definite measures— 
the eyes should be examined. They are 
peculiarly vulnerable and they must be sus- 
pected when there exist symptoms of the kind 
that I have mentioned which cannot be traced 
wholly to other sources. 

What about reading on the cars? I think 
this question must be viewed in a common- 
sense way. For example—I, personally, read 
on the cars most of the time, because it is 
practically the only time that I have for read- 
ing; and reading is of such importance to me 
that I am willing to incur the danger of over- 
working the eyes in order to get the reading 
done. But we can safeguard our reading on 
street-cars and trains in two ways. 

(1) We can select for reading that book or 
magazine which has clear type, good margins, 
and lines sufficiently short and far apart so 
that when the eye travels from the end of one 
line to the beginning of the next, it will not be 
apt to fall on the wrong place. By giving at- 
tention to these points, we are able to read with 
but a fraction of the strain which otherwise 
such reading would involve. The strain of 
reading in a subway, by artificial light, or on a 
train at night, when paper, type, lines, and 
setting are good, is not nearly as severe as when 
opposite conditions obtain. 

(2) There is another thing that we can do, 
and that is to select for reading on the cars 
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those books that necessitate more study than 
they do reading. Some articles and books we 
skim over and race through; we digest them 
faster than we can read them. Other books 
require slow reading; one must repeatedly 
study and think over what has been read, or 
follow out side-lines of suggested thought. 
This is the type of book for reading on trains— 
the book that requires study and thinking. 

A little scheme which has been of great ser- 
vice to me is that of cutting up books which I 
want to read, so that they may be carried in the 
pocket, one part at a time. The type of the 
modern newspaper and its subject matter are 
not such that I want to spend all my time on the 
cars in reading literature of this kind. But by 
the plan of taking books and cutting them into 
parts, the total amount of good literature read 
by me in the course of a month has been about 
doubled. I confess, the first time that I stuck 
my knife into the back of a well-bound volume, 
I felt as though I were committing sacrilege, for 
I love and reverence books; but in view of the 
great profit that I have derived from this 
method of conducting my reading, I now do not 
hesitate to employ it. A practical thing when 
reading is to look up and off for a moment 
every little while. This relaxes the strain 
under which the eyes are working when they 
are focused at short range. 

Sometimes I see women on the cars reading 
through their veils. They should give up 
either the reading or the veils. 

Another point to be kept in mind is that 
while our eyes are adjusted to outdoor light, 
this is always reflected light. A direct light 
injures them. Our eyes can bear the brilliant 
light of sunshine, but they are hurt by having 
even a_ sixteen-candle-power electric light 
shine into them directly. It is these irritating 
streams of light that do harm, rather than the 
general flood of light. This is because the 
pupil of the eye adjusts itself so as to admit 
light in proportion to the general illumination, 
and one irritating stream of light will not 
serve to contract the pupil adequately. Hence 
it is particularly important for us to avoid 
reading or doing anything else in a position 
where a bright light shines directly into the 
eyes. 

The only good method of lighting a room 
artificially is to use reflected light. That is, the 
electric bulbs should be so arranged that the 
light is thrown upon the ceiling, in which case 
the brilliant carbons are not directly visible to 
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persons in the room. This requires more 
light, but it saves the eyes. Light is never 
pleasant nor safe for the eyes when one can 
directly see its source. 

When the eyes are fatigued from long use, a 
cold bath to the face—and particularly a cold 
washing of the eyes—are useful. But the main 
thing is to use the eyes reasonably, to procure 
glasses that will stop the strain or abnormal 
action of the eyes, and also to see that they do 
not become disordered. 

Disorders of the eyes not merely affect the 
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rest of the body, but the eyes themselves in 
many cases act as a sensitive barometer with 
reference to the conditions of the rest of the 
body. People with weak eyes will be far more 
apt to have eye pains when they are suffering 
from indigestion or overwork, than when nor- 
mal conditions of health obtain. In the case 
spoken of at the beginning of this article, the eye 
trouble was always an indication of the general 
health. Therefore, it is most important that 
people who experience difficulties with their eyes 
should keep themselves in good general health. 
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A PICTURE OF LIFE WHEN THE KNOWLEDGE OF PREVENTION IS PUT INTO PRACTICE 


BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


’ | NHE great medical achievement of the 
nineteenth century,” a wise physician 
says,- ‘“‘was the discovery of dirt.” 

True, but the twentieth will perform a greater 

by discovering cleanliness. 

Fifty years hence, our children will live in a 
wholesomer world than ours. Soap and water, 
sunlight and fresh air, pure food and pure drink, 
cleanliness outside the body and inside, will 
take the place of drugs. People will try not 
to cure disease, but to keep well. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes advised his brother physi- 
cians to throw away all the drugs except five or 
six. The Commissioner of Health of Provi- 
dence, R. I.,is now proving that scrubbing and 
sunshine are more effective in purifying a 
house after a disease than antiseptics and 
fumigation. Physicians are beginning to real- 
ize the old maxim that in a case of sickness 
it is not a disease that must be treated but a 
patient. Within our own time, we have seen 
the effort to cure disease giving way more and 
more to the effort to prevent disease. Disease, 
we are discovering, is not a stroke from Heaven; 
nor can it be avoided by prayer or removed by 
magic. Digitalis, nux vomica, and calomel, 
beef, iron and wine, creosote, and acetanilid 
will be looked on by our children much as we 
look on the black cat skins, gold dust, May 
dew, and all the roll of black art medicaments 
our ancestors used for their “humors.” They 
will know that human beings live in an atmos- 


phere of germs, some of which are virulent. 
And they will practice the way of health by 
keeping their surroundings free of the virulent 
germs and their bodies free of poisons. 

One need not imagine any new discovery in 
medicine—any cure, for example, for pneu- 
monia or cancer, to picture what life will be 
like a half century hence. The discoveries 
already made provide the data. 

The American of 1957 comes down to break- 
fast after his tepid bath. For ten years he has 
not taken a cold bath in the morning, for at 
one of his regular medical examinations his 
physician has told him that the stimulation of 
a cold bath is too violent for his particular 
constitution. His seventeen-year-old son meets 
him, glowing from a cold shower. On his 
way to the dining room, this man glances at 
the thermometer, the hygrometer, and the air 
tester inconspicuously hanging side by side, 
close to the telephone, on the wall just outside 
the dining-room door. ‘‘Too hot, too dry, too 
close,” he murmurs; and, carefully turning 
three little knobs, he opens the ventilators of 
the whole house a trifle, turns off a little of the 
steam heat, and sets working a little more 
vigorously the fine sprays in the ventilators 
which moisten the indoor air before it enters 
the rooms through the ventilating screens. 

The hall is light, for, although a porch hoods 
the front door, panes of prismatic glass at both 
sides of the door deflect rays of light into every 
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corner. The dining room is almost as bright 
as the interior of a greenhouse, dull yellow 
curtains moderating the blaze of sunlight pour- 
ing in at one side of the room, dainty thin white 
curtains at the other windows pulled back till 
only a ruffle is visible against the panes. Prac- 
tically the full window space of the unshaded 
windows is letting in light. The floor, like all 
floors in the house, is uncarpeted—few rugs 
here and there break the clean expanses of 
polished wood. The corners of the room and 
the edges where wall meets ceiling and floor are 
rounded. There is no spot where a germ could 
find comfort, for the rugs and curtains are 
cleaned twice a week, the rest of the room is 
kept sweet constantly with little sweeping, 
dusting, and scrubbing; sunlight, in. which 
germs cannot live, fills the room whenever the 
weather is fine. The perfect ventilation sys- 
tem makes it unnecessary to open windows 
frequently, and this provision minimizes the 
dust that gathers in the house. 

It is fall, and apples, pears, and grapes of 
varied red, green, golden, and purple hold the 
board. These people do not use Epsom salts, 
cascara, calomel, or any other such drug to 
keep their bodily functions active. They eat 
fruit. They eat it not only before breakfast 
but before—not after—all their other meals. 

After fruit, each member of the family eats a 
different breakfast. They do not talk of the 
difference. Noone mentions ‘‘dieting.” Sim- 
ply as a matter of course, the father drinks coffee 
and the daughter drinks milk, and the son and 
the mother—after their breakfast and not with 
it—drink water, cold but not iced. The son 
eats chops, the father eggs and toast. The 
daughter seems to take pleasure in eating her 
cream toast. The mother has some, too, and 
also some soft-boiled eggs. This is a typical 
breakfast. 

Sometimes they all eat the same thing, when 
it happens to fit the taste and the needs of all; 
but more often they eat different things. 
Their education, and the family physician at 
the regular medical examination of each, have 
taught man, woman, young man, and girl 
what they may and may not eat to maintain 
their maximum well-being, and they have 
learned to give their tastes free range, within 
their means, among those things that they may 
properly eat. The range for each is wide. 
All are pretty nearly normal; so there is prac- 
tically no food they are forbidden to eat at 
intervals. And eating is a pleasure to all. 
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“Just think how things were fifty years ago, 
before we had our inspection and registration 
system,” the man remarks. “A milkman 
needed not to register unless he pleased; there 
was no regular inspection of dairies and cow- 
barns, and milk was inspected only per- 
functorily in the cities. The condition of the 
milk delivered at houses was so doubtful that 
people used to boil it to kill the germs before 
giving it to babies.” 

“Disgusting!” breaks in the daughter. 
“Milk not kept clean! I suppose they had to 
boil their water, too,” she added, laughing at 
the absurdity of it. 

“They did often,” says the father gravely. 
‘““Typhoid fever, a disease that is very rare now, 
used to break out pretty regularly all over the 
country. It came often from drinking infected 
water. And while the disease raged in a 
neighborhood, all the people in that neighbor- 
hood boiled their water before drinking it.” 

“But how did it happen,” persists the 
daughter, “that the state and county inspectors 
let the water get bad?” 

“There weren’t any water inspectors. You 
forget that in those days there was no National 
Bureau of Health, and the state and town 
boards of health did nothing but abolish gross 
nuisances. ‘They used to inspect water supplies 
after enough people had become sick to cause 
public alarm. Meat and fruit inspectors, 
milk inspectors, and water inspectors such as we 
have now have been at work only some twenty- 
five years. Adulteration and dirt were rife up 
to that time. People thought that they had 
a right to spread dirt broadcast; now, you 
know, our idea is that well people have a right 
not to be contaminated—but let’s not talk of 
such unpleasant things at the breakfast table.” 

After breakfast, the father takes the electric 
train at his country home for his city office. 
His wife, after a moment’s visit to the shiningly 
clean kitchen, in which the sunlight from three 
large windows plays on walls of figured white 
tiles—the kitchens are painted white in poorer 
homes—returns to the front hall where her 
daughter is preparing to go to school. 

The daughter attends a public school where 
the gymnasium is not only used for class 
exercises, but is thrown open to all the pupils, 
boys and girls, on alternate days, from the 
close of school until sundown, and some of 
the youngsters are too fond of using it. 

The public school physician carefully ex- 
amines the sight and hearing, as well as the 
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general physical condition, of every pupil. 
The school physician is a busy functionary. 
An important part of the school curriculum 
in all schools in cities, as well as in this subur- 
ban town, is hygiene. Every teacher has been 
well trained in elementary medical principles 
and in the laws of health. From the lowest 
grades in the schools to the highest, the laws 
of living in health are taught persistently as 
part of the daily course. The children are 
expected to do, as wellas toknow. The teacher 
is expected to watch the physicial condition 
of her class as carefully as she watches the 
mental condition. Any child who, in the 
morning inspection, seems to drop below the 
standard in cleanliness or condition, is sent to 
the school physician, who refers the child to 
the school wash-basins or sends him home to 
his parents with instructions in a sealed 
envelope. The instruction commands the par- 
ents to take some simple home measures, or 
advises calling a physician. An officer like our 
truant officers visits the homes of these tem- 
porarily ostracized children to see that due 
progress is made in returning the child to the 


condition that gives him the right to rejoin | 


his wholesome classmates. No undue stigma 
attaches to this ostracism, for the classmates do 
not know whether the child is sent home for 
neglect of the bath-tub, or for German measles. 
Children are sent to the school physician even 
for stupidity. No boy or girl is assumed to be 
mentally dull until tests have shown that the 
apparent dulness is not due to some removable 
physical defect, such as deafness, adenoids, 
or some obscure eye difficulty, or to some 
mental defect that prevents the child’s learning 
in one way, perhaps by hearing, without pre- 
venting his learning by seeing and by working 
with the hand. 

All the children in the schools are expected 
to exercise. The younger children go through 
exercises in the classroom, and the older 
classes use the school gymnasium, drilling 
there and playing games in gymnasium cos- 
tume, and bathing before resuming their 
ordinary clothes. They are no longer taught 
crude falsehoods about alcohol and tobacco; 
but, with no illusions about cigarettes, know 
the superior deadliness of mince pie, carbonic 
acid gas, dark rooms, and patent medicines. 
As they grow older, they learn the relation of 
overeating, lack of exercise, and improper 
functioning of their bodies to organic diseases, 
as they have learned in their earlier years how 
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cleanliness prevents epidemic diseases. Their 
instruction, however, is put not so much in 
terms of avoiding disease as in terms of keeping 
well. The school physician has general super- 
vision over the instruction in hygiene and the 
exercising. 

It is a pleasure to move about through the 
house. The temperature is even and there 
are no draughts, for the ventilators feed air 
that is warmed to the temperature of the house. 
There are no dusty hangings of any sort. The 
furniture is of wood, wicker work, and leather. 
There is light everywhere. The walls are not 
papered but painted or tinted. This morning 
the mother glances into the “haven.” 

The “haven” is the pleasant family euphem- 
ism for the sick-room, for a room is set apart to 
be used in case anyone in the house should get 
sick. One of the proved facts of medical 
knowledge is that most cases of sickness come 
from some other case of sickness; that if every 
person suffering from any disease that is even 
remotely contagious, like colds, pneumonia, 
and typhoid fever, could be rigidly isolated, 
many diseases would disappear utterly. So 
this room is equipped with an air-tight door; 
its floor, walls, and ceiling are painted white, 
so that they may be thoroughly cleansed; 
it is provided with glass shelves containing 
bottles of antiseptics; it has hot and 
cold water and toilet equipment; and the 
windows have several shades of different colors 
by which the light may be regulated. In one 
corner is a little charcoal furnace in which 
articles may be burned after contamination 
through sickness. 

On the few occasions of illness in the house, 
the sick one had taken up quarters in this room. 
It had oftenest been in requisition when some- 
one had had a cold. Those entering to visit 
anyone seriously ill were obliged to don gowns 
kept hanging inside the door, and to wash in 
antiseptic water before putting off the gowns 
and leaving. Any germ which could escape 
was an extremely active germ. Usually it 
curled up and died in the sunshine that lay on 
fine days like a bar in front of the door in the 
hall outside, even one hideous time when a 
housemaid had had scarlet fever and the 
furnace in the corner of the “haven” had been 
brought into use. The maid had been kept 
in this room until a final bacterial examination 
had shown that no scarlet fever germs still 
clung to her. 

In the houses of the less well-to-do, there are 
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of course no “havens,” and life is made un- 
comfortable for the poor in the tenements 
when anyone is sick, by the exactions of the 
health officer and the physician, who cruelly 
shut off a much-needed part of an already 
crowded apartment. But isolation of diseases, 
it has been learned, is the one infallible method 
of checking its spread to the well. And the 
rights of the well not to be contaminated, 
even by germs of the grip, are the rights to be 
considered in this enlightened age. So _isola- 
tion and antiseptic precautions are maintained 
with scrupulous rigidity. 

The sternness of the physician, who never 
loses sight of the fact that he is a public officer, 
often seems harsh to the poor and the ignorant, 
but the enlightenment spread slowly by the 
public schools is having its effect, and the physi- 
cians find that the need of calling in the board 
of health inspectors to enforce their rules is 
lessening yearly. The colleges are turning out 
more trained sanitarians every year and posi- 
tions on health boards are being filled more and 
more by these men. The activity of their in- 
spectors in keeping streets and alleys in the 
tenement districts clean, in preventing the sale 
of tainted foods, in keeping hucksters with 
food exposed for sale confined to market places, 
and in seeing that hallways, cellars, and other 
common parts of tenements are kept as whole- 
some as possible, aids the educative work by 
keeping the idea of cleanliness alive in tene- 
ment districts. The public baths every few 
blocks do much. The public and endowed 
tuberculosis sanatoria familiarize callers who 
come from tenement dwellings to see relatives 
and friends with precautions against the dis- 
semination of germs. 

So the visiting private physicians, whose lot 
has been hard, are led more and more to bless 
the combination that has been made between 
their medical societies and the public health 
boards. They have as much work as ever, 
but they secure better results. They recall 
the story of the surgeons. After the great 
nineteenth century discovery of dirt, the sur- 
geons gained great fame and much wealth 
toward the end of the century through their 
brilliant operations. They saved countless 
lives. They had become no defter than the 
surgeons of the period just before the Civil 
War, when already surgery had the benefit of 
anesthetics. But they carved the human 
body much as they pleased, excised, sewed, 
repaired with confidence—because they kept 


dirt and germs out of the wounds. So the 
general physicians of this age of cleanliness are 
getting wonderful results—the low death-rate 
shows it—because they are keeping dirt and 
germs away from the skins and mucous mem- 
branes of their patients and possible patients. 
Their brother physicians and the sanitarians 
are working hand in glove, and they work with 
a professional responsibility to a medical 
society that holds them accountable for the 
health of each city and county. It is a com- 
mon thing now for a citizen to drop a com- 
plaint of some physician’s negligence to both 
board of health and medical society, for the 
intelligent public is acquiring as keen a sense 
of medical and sanitarian malpractice as they 
possessed earlier of legal malpractice. Even 
without a prod from some citizen, whenever 
any contagious disease which breaks out in a 
neighborhood travels from house to house, the 
medical society of the district and the board of 
health wants to know why—as they did earlier 
with small-pox. 

But we have digressed from our typical 
American long enough. He rides smoothly 
to the city in an electrically driven train, which 
is only three cars long at his station but is 
seven cars long by the time it reaches the city, 
as additional cars are picked up at successive 
stations. There is no plush in his car; the 
seats are of a dark-green substance which looks 
like leather. The car has no corners. Even 
where the floor meets the sides, strips of metal 
—for it is a steel car—round one surface into 
the other. Signs on the wall say: ‘Any 
passenger marring the cleanliness of this car is 
subject to arrest and fine.” No expectoration ° 
on the floor, even of the smoking car, is per- 
mitted. Indeed, every car looks as if it had 
been cleaned before starting—as, in fact, it 
has been. 

When the man reaches the city, he sees signs 
of a similar tenor, forbidding expectoration or 
the throwing about of fruit refuse in the station. 
The legends of the signs are repeated in several 
languages. Similar signs appear on lamp- 
posts and are affixed to buildings at corners. 
They are prominent in the elevated car in 
which the man rides to his office. 

On the station platform, where he waits a 
moment for his car, a tough is leaning against 
a rail, smoking. Suddenly he gasps, and 
spasmodically expectorates on the platform; 
a uniformed guard steps up. “I shall have to 
arrest you,” he says quietly. 
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The tough looks apologetic. ‘Aw, go on,” 
he says; “it wuz an accident. A bit of this 
bum cigar got caught in me throat.” 

“Wipe it up, then,” says the guard, opening 
the door of a cupboard at the side of the station. 
The tough obediently seizes a scoopful of sand 
mixed with lime, throws it on the objectionable 
spot, and sweeps it up with a broom and a 
shovel. 

“Want us to get consumption?” growls the 
guard, as the tough pushes for his car. 

“Why didn’t you arrest him?” asks the 
citizen in passing. 

“‘He didn’t mean to do it,” replies the guard, 
glancing toward the receptacle into which the 
tough has thrown his cigarend. ‘It’s a wonder 
that cigar didn’t choke him. It’s only the real 
spitters we arrest. There ain’t many of those 
any more.” 

Our American’s office is furnished much as 
his house is: rounded corners, no hangings, 
smooth walls, no carpet, furniture of wood, 
leather, and glass. There is plenty of light 
and the air is fresh. The streets are clean— 
the comparative absence of horses and the 
stringent enforcement of the law compelling 
householders to keep receptacles for ashes and 
garbage covered helping—and there is no 
smoke in the air—the law prevents that—but 
in all buildings it is considered best to have the 
ventilating air sucked down from a height as 
far above the street as possible. A noticeable 
feature of the building is the frequency of car- 
boys of water. Every office and every work- 
room has one. No cups or glasses hang be- 
side them—every one seems to have an indivi- 
dual glass in or on his desk or table. Ap- 
parently copious water-drinking is a wide- 
spread habit. 

At one o’clock, our business man goes to 
lunch. The day has clouded, and a little 
sprinkle of rain is beginning; so, after a glance 
out of the window, he puts on rubbers and 
takes an umbrella. 

“Getting old, aren’t you?” 
secretary. 

“People don’t catch cold,” he returns pleas- 
antly but seriously, ‘““who keep themselves 
warm and dry. My father died of pneumonia 
because he was a robust man and didn’t mind 
getting wet.” 

He walks to a restaurant half a mile away 
for his lunch—he knows that the gentle exercise 
is good for him. He begins his lunch with 
two apples. He follows these with a plain 
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meat course and a dessert. He takes coffee 
with his lunch and smokes two cigars. 

It happens to-day that a well-known physi- 
cian, a friend of his, joins him at lunch. 

“T’ve just been attending the dedication of 
the Millionoil Cancer Institute,’ remarks 
the physician. ‘It’s wonderful what advances 
have been made in our knowledge of cancer 
since the beginning of the century when Ehr- 
lich’s side-chain theory began to be discussed. 
Now that we know just how the body cells take 
in their nutriment and why they act as they do 
when they absorb toxins and anti-toxins, we 
are working on a fundamental basis. It was 
a great step when we got down to studying the 
actions and reactions of protoplasm itself. 

“But what struck me to-day is the way in 
which a democracy more or less blindly works 
out so wisely. Back in Roosevelt’s time, 
when they began the agitation for an inheri- 
tance tax, the public pretty gencrally thought 
that when a plutocrat like old Millionoil died, 
the state would reap huge wealth. Of course, 
there were plenty of benefactions then, but 
people didn’t realize how the inheritance-tax 
law would force rich men to give away much 
of their wealth before they died, or foresee the 
channels into which it would go. And now 
think where so much of that money has gone. 
Think of the parks and the school playgrounds. 
There isn’t a disease that doesn’t have a special 
institute to study it and to treat people in its 
hospital. Think of the sanatoria for tuber- 
culous patients, the maternity hospitals, the 
public baths, the model tenements, the floating 
nurseries. Why, do you know, there are three 
hospitals in town now which are clamoring for 
patients? Half their beds are empty. It’s 
almost a luxury to get sick, there are so many 
endowed specialists and nurses simply aching 
to practise their arts on one. It is odd to think 
that no captain of exploitation has yet found 
any way to exploit the public and keep thc 
spoil. It all goes back one way or another, 
and when I think how so many millions of the 
ill-gotten gains have been turned back in ways 
that improved our national health, I’m sure 
that some of those trust pirates back in Roose- 
velt’s time builded better than they knew.”’ 

“Still,” says our citizen, “‘it’s prevention that 
preserves the national health rather than all 
these hospitals.” 

“Yes,” says the physician, “the note was 
struck when they dedicated the present Har- 
vard Medical School back in 1906. President 
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Eliot, who was one of the most progressive 
educators we ever had, said at the dedicatory 
exercises that the whole institution, together 
with the hospitals that afterward grew up 
around it, would be devoted to the prevention 
of disease rather than to the cure. The 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, 
which was then just founded, and other institu- 
tions here and abroad, helped the movement 
with their discoveries.” 

“Even then,” he goes on, for like the other 
physicians of his time, he is not a reticent 
priest of a cult of mystery but an expounder to 
men of the ways of health, and by habit a 
fluent talker, “even then they knew how to 
prevent epidemic diseases. But laymen still 
thought that organic diseases, disorders of the 
nerves, the stomach, the kidneys, the liver, the 
heart, were mysterious ailments sent from 
heaven; they dosed themselves with pills and 
drugs and patent medicines in a way quite 
medieval. If they suffered no pain, they 
thought they were well, and when they had 
pain, they endeavored to still it with drugs. 
The result was that while the epidemic dis- 
eases were being slowly conquered, adults 
were dying at a rapidly increasing rate because 
their organs were breaking down from wrong 
living. It was not until the practice became 
general for everyone to be carefully examined 
regularly every year by a physician—chemi- 
cally and microscopically as well as stetho- 
scopically—that adults began to hold on to 
life, and all of us, especially city people, be- 
came more robust. Physicians formerly had 
treated diseases and not patients. After the 
annual examination became the custom, people 
regulated their lives, at the physician’s direction, 
according to their individual constitutions. 

“Tendencies to organic diseases were dis- 
covered at their very inception, and habits of 
eating, drinking, sleeping, exercising, and 
bathing were regulated to the needs of each 
particular case. A man no longer made his 
will when he found he had heart disease, or 
a tendency to Bright’s disease or diabetes. He 
changed his mode of life and kept on living.” 

“Ves,” assents the citizen. ‘‘ Tuberculosis 
is now infrequent because the cases are found 
early, fed properly, given plenty of air, and 
kept from contaminating others. National 
and state laws, with good inspection, ensure 
that we have pure food, pure water, pure milk. 
The dates put upon all canned and boxed foods 
guide us so that we can have fresh food if we 
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insist upon it; and we are educated sufficiently 
to insist upon it when we should. But the 
great thing is that we know how to take care of 
ourselves, inside and outside. What we don’t 
know, the physicians tell us, instead of looking 
wise as the old practitioners did and giving us 
drugs. Yet, with all our health, I suppose that 
the physicians are as busy as they ever were?” 

“Yes,” says his friend. ‘And better paid.” 

After his lunch and a busy afternoon, our 
citizen goes home early. He and his wife take 
a walk in the gathering dusk, arriving at the 
athletic field of the high school just in time to 
see the end of a football game in which his son 
is taking a vigorous part. Dinner is simple, 
long, and merry. There is plenty of chatter, 
no talk of troubles, much laughter. 

The father tells a little story of a small boy 
who was given two dollars to spend as he 
pleased on his birthday. On coming home 
empty-handed, the boy was asked what he had 
bought. 

“Bananas,” said he. 

“But you couldn’t eat two dollars’ worth of 
bananas,” said his mother, aghast. 

“Didn’t eat ’em,” said the boy, ‘“‘ate only 
two.” 

“But what did you do with the others?” 

“Frew ’em at dogs,” said the boy. 

“Work for the street cleaner,’”’ comments the 
man’s wife, as the laughter dies down, “and he 
ought to have been spanked.” 

“True,” assents her husband, ‘“‘but note that 
the boy ate only two bananas. It’s a wise boy 
who knows enough to stop when he’s had 
enough. It’s our knowledge of the time to 
begin throwing food at the dogs that lifts us 
above our ancestors. They would have eaten 
all the bananas and thrown themselves to the 
dogs.” 

But except for the purposes of this narrative, 
these people of 1957 are not prigs. They are not ~ 
hypochondriacs. They do not talk of health 
and disease and hygienic measures. They 
practise healthful methods of living as un- 
thinkingly as people fifty years earlier prac- 
ticed their less healthful methods. 

They do not mention another medical 
fact for a month. They are content to keep 
well enough to be efficient and happy in their 
several ways, like all the other enlightened 
folk of their time. They remain well because 
they do not think about disease but think 
hopefully of all things healthful, cheerful, 
clean. 
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INSPECTOR U. S. WEATHER BUREAU, WHO SERVED AS AIDE TO LIEUT. FRANK 


P. LAHM, U. S. A., 


IXTEEN balloons were entered for the 
international contest for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup, starting from Paris on 

Sept. 30, 1906: Three from France, Germany 
three, Spain three, Great Britain three, Italy 
one, Belgium one, the United States one, and 
Mr. Santos Dumont, representing the two 
Americas. 

The French representatives made a very 
strong team, including the following: Count 
de La Vaulx, with an experience of several 
hundred flights, holding the record for the long 
distance voyage for the world and also the 
record for remaining the longest in the air; the 
Count Castillon de Saint Victor, who had been 
with Count de La Vaulx in several of his long 
voyages and had himself made some remark- 
able ascensions; M. Jacques Balsan, a winner 
of four first prizes, five seconds, and one third, 
in ten aéronautic races. Each of these gentle- 
men had as aides excellent men of wide ex- 
perience. With such competent defenders it 
certainly looked as though the Cup would 
remain in France. 

Mr Frank S. Lahm, an American resident of 
Paris, and an experienced balloonist, had made 
an entry to represent the United States, but 
later found it necessary to return to America 
before the race. His son, Lieut. Frank P. 
Lahm, Sixth United States Cavalry, detailed 
for special duty at the French Cavalry School, 
decided to enter in his father’s place, though he 
had had but little experience in ballooning. The 
difficulty then arose of securing a suitable aide. 
There was no American balloonist available 
in Paris, so he arranged to have Mr. Charles 
Levee, an experienced young French aéronaut, 
to assist him. This brought forth a’storm of 
protests from the French contingent, and a by- 
law was found in the archives of the Aero Club 
of France forbidding members of that Club 
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from assisting in balloons representing other 
countries in internafional races. 

Just at this time I returned to Paris from the 
Arctic, where I had spent the summer assisting 
Mr. Walter Wellman in preparing for an at- 
tempt to reach the North Pole in a dirigible 
balloon, or airship. Learning of the state of 
affairs, I immediately offered my services to 
Lieut. Lahm and it was arranged that I take 
Mr. Levee’s place in the balloon the United 
States. While in Paris the preceding May, I 
had done considerable ballooning, making six 
ascensions in ten days, one being a night trip, 
and another made entirely alone in quite a 
heavy wind. I also understood navigation by 
the compass and stars, and having made a 
special study of meteorology for many years, 
was familiar with the laws governing the direc- 
tion of air currents. 

Lieutenant Lahm had made fifteen ascen- 
sions and had done splendid work in all of 
them, but our experience in ballooning was less 
than that of any other team competing, and 
I suppose that we were generally considered to 
have practically no chance to win. 

It is five o’clock on a beautiful Sunday after- 
noon. The Place de la Concorde and the ad- 
jacent streets are packed with more than 
200,000 people who have come out to see the 
start. One after another of the big round 
bubbles have been turned loose from the Gar- 
den of the Tuileries at intervals of five minutes 
and they are now floating away toward the 
western sun, toward the threatening waters of 
the Atlantic. 

Eleven are up, and number 12, the United 
States, bearing aloft the Stars and Stripes, is in 
place for the flight, being held by the crew of 
starters. ‘“‘Lachez tout,” is the command and 
we mount slowly and quietly into the air, out 
over the Place de la Concorde, over a sea of 
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upturned faces, shouting to us a noisy good- 
bye. Directly the Eiffel Tower looms up on 
our left, and the shouts of the crowd have been 
left behind. And now we are gliding swiftly, 
silently, out over the green fields of France, 
straight toward the setting sun. Away back 
over Paris, the city beautiful, slowly rises the 
full moon. Still straight to the west, toward 
the sea we go as mile after mile slips back 
silently under us. One by one the stars come 
out to greet us with friendly light. 

Our guide-rope dangles 300 feet beneath 
us and we are low enough for it to touch the 
tree-tops; now it drags a little on the ground, 
swaying the basket; out goes a handful of 
sand, then another, and the good ship rises so 
that the end of the rope touches only occa- 
sionally. Up, far above us, two of our competi- 
tors can be seen trying the higher levels for a 
more favorable current, but we are leaving 
them behind. 

Lights of little towns show in various direc- 
tions. Carefully we examine our compass, 
watch the stars, and study our chart to be sure 
just what course we are following and how far 
we have advanced. And now good luck is 
with us! No longer straight to the west are 
we moving, but a few degrees north of west. 
Ahead of us sparkle the brilliant lights of a 
large town. A look at our map shows that it 
is probably Lisieux. 

A careful sight on the North Star shows that 
our course has changed a few more degrees to 
the north of west. Good! a chance for 
England! And now in the darkness ahead a 
bright light flashes out and disappears, again 
and again, and we know that it is the flash of a 
lighthouse, and that we are nearing the English 
Channel. Below us appears.a farmhouse, and 
we hear the excited voices of the peasants, who 
have caught sight of our balloon. ‘How far 
to the sea?” we shout. ‘‘Only two or three 
miles,” is the reply. ‘‘Descendez-vous! des- 
cendez vite!” ‘‘No, thank you; we have an- 
other engagement. Aw revoir, au revoir!” 
and we glide swiftly away through the night to 
the sea. 

Ah! there it is, glimmering in the moonlight, 
a short distance ahead—and now the end of 
our guide-rope slides down the steep bank, 
across the narrow beach, and dances in the 
waves. The murmur of the waves fills the air 
around us. The flash of the lighthouse is 
dying away in the distance. Closely we watch 
the stars and the compass, for we are already 
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out of sight of land. The chart tells us that the 
Channel has a width of 125 miles at this 
point. Carefully we watch our guide-rope; 
when it drags in the water a handful or two 
of sand is thrown out. We are staying low, 
believing that the breeze will be most favorable 
there. Below us a schooner is crossing our 
path, close-hauled—and now she is lost in the 
distance. The stars tell us that the direction 
of the wind is still more favorable, our course 
being northwest or a little better. That means 
England, and a chance to win the Cup, so we are 
happy. 

The moon has passed the meridian and is 
slowly sinking toward the western horizon, its 
light dimmed by thin, filmy clouds. Eagerly 
our eyes search the gray bank to the north, and 
now a faint light flashes and disappears, and 
then flashes red. Alternating, the red and 
white flashes, brighter and brighter, come out of 
the darkness with clock-like regularity and we 
know that we are approaching a lighthouse on 
the English coast. Soon other lights appear on 
shore, and at 3.30 A. M., we have crossed the 
125 miles of water and are over English soil. 
Our course now is a little west of north. The 
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moon has sunk below a bank of clouds in the 
west and it is quite dark. We seem to be 
passing over a range of hills—and now, what 
is this in the distance before us? It has every 
appearance of the sea, but that is impossible! 
There has not been a moment when we were 
not sure of our course and location. It cannot 
be the sea, for we have reached the English 
Coast at the west end of Sussex County, and 
have followed a course a little west of north. 
But it is strangely like the sea. Now we are 
coming over it—and it is only a sea of fog 
filling a broad valley. 

Northward we glide through the stillness of 
the night, the silence broken only by the flutter- 
ing and the chattering cries of birds frightened 
by the dangling end of our guide-rope, which 
occasionally touches the trees. Dawn begins 
to creep up the eastern sky. Sounds of a 
waking world come to us from below and we 
realize that it is breakfast time. A night of 
ceaseless watching has given us good ap- 
petites, so the lunch basket receives our 
attention. 

Northward we sail over Old England; Berk- 
shire, Oxford, and Warwick pass under us. 
Now the sun comes out, expanding the gas in 
our balloon, increasing its buoyancy, and we 
rise slowly to greater heights as the hours slip 
by. Leicester and Nottingham have passed 
beneath us and we are over grand old County 
York. We have climbed up to nearly 10,000 
feet altitude and the wind is carrying us north- 
east toward the North Sea. We realize that 
our journey must soon end. The valve cord 


is pulled and the gas rushes out for an instant; 
then the valve closes with a snap. Slowly we 
descend toward the barren moors. But we 
are getting near the sea. More gas is let out 
and the earth floats rapidly up to meet us. 
Our barometer shows that we have dropped 
more than 5,000 feet in a few minutes. As we 
get near the ground, we see that we are being 
carried swiftly along by a 25-mile wind. Lower 
and lower we go, but more swiftly we seem to 
be moving toward the sea, now but a mile or 
two distant. Over goes the anchor, but it is 
too light and bounds along without checking 
our speed. At last, the basket hits the 
ground with a bump, and then we rise again. 
Across a little farm we go, just missing the 
farmhouse, then over a broad stone wall, our 
anchor tearing several heavy stones from the 
top of it, and we are being dragged swiftly to 
a smooth field. A quick pull on the ripping- 
cord—the giant bubble collapses and flattens 
on the turf less than a mile from the sea. 

Our voyage is ended and the flag of the Stars 
and Stripes flutters down to the green sward 
beside us like a bird, weary from long struggling. 
But even there the crimson folds seem to smile 
up to us, well pleased with the flight which has 
carried them to victory and won the coveted 
trophy for the homeland across the sea. We 
had been in the air for 22 hours and 12 minutes 
and were 415 miles by air line from Paris and 
had probably traveled about 460 miles in 
getting here. It was learned later that we 
had beaten our nearest rival, Signor Von- 
willer, from Italy, by more than 50 miles. 
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BY 


“LLOYD BUCHANAN” 


AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


to the country mainly as a high-class 

police force, useful as a club for the 

Indians and as a last resort in strikes. Its 

existence was a matter of no importance to the 

busy East or to the flourishing Middle West, 

both growing in wealth and prosperity by 

gantic bounds. It was only the fringe of 

frontier settlements that felt the real benefit 
of a force of fighting men. 


Ue: 1898, our little army was known 


The results of this condition were natural. 
The army, while maintaining a high standard 
of personal honor among its officers and a 
remarkable percentage of seasoned soldiers in 
its ranks, was so hampered by vicious legisla- 
tion (or by lack of any legislation) that it was 
hard put to it to keep up its efficiency. There 
is no more splendid proof of the soul of the 
American fighting man than the way in which 
the flame of devotion to duty and integrity was 
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kept burning in those wretched little frontier 
posts where year in and year out the average 
man had no work beyond drill and perhaps a 
bit of Indian campaigning, and no amusement 
but cards, tobacco, the friendly glass, and the 
society of his fellow exiles. His one hope of 
promotion lay in the dropping out of those 
above him—and advances were so slow that 
gray-haired grandfathers were junior officers. 

Since ’98, our army has sprung from 
a local organization scattered about in obscure 
stations into the visible instrument of our na- 
tional power in countries around the world. 
Sergeant Brown, who ten years ago knew only 
Fort Apache and the Mojave Desert, has in his 
travels rubbed elbows with the British “‘Tom- 
mies” in Gibraltar and Cairo and Ceylon. 
With his sweetheart he has sauntered of an 
evening along the Luneta in Manila while the 
band was playing. He has chased smugglers’ 
vintas off the coast of Borneo. Nagasaki and 
Honolulu are not merely names to him, but old 
playgrounds. He knows the joy of the lights 
of the Golden Gate, lifted at last after years 
of longing. He has seen the waves lashing 
themselves into snow-white foam off the 
harbor of San Juan—and he is now rolling 
his cigarettes again under the weather-beaten 
walls of the Morro after leaving the Cuban 
question so nicely settled only three or four 
years ago. 

Let us see in what games he has played dur- 
ing these wanderings. He ‘‘thrashed” in 
pitched battle the forces of Aguinaldo, and then 
ran them down, man by man, through their 
swamps and thickets, fearlessly, uncomplain- 
ingly, in one of the hardest and most wearing 
guerrilla warfares in history. He took the 
Philippine government into his owy hands, 
formed it, and ran it cheaply, honeStly, and 
well until he was told-to turn it over to the 
Civil authorities—which he did cheerfully. 
Then he went back into his barracks to be 
ready if anybody needed him again. He car- 
ried the flag to China, and one of him was the 
first man over the walls of Peking. He built 
up a government in Cuba as he had done in the 
Philippines. He did the same thing in Porto 
Rico. He wrestled with yellow fever, and at 
last the dreadful plague of centuries was run 
down and beaten to death. When San Fran- 
cisco writhed in the agony of her ruin, he was 
the man who saved the city from anarchy and 
pestilence—horrors worse than destruction. 


And now we have him in Cuba—some five 
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thousand of him—sitting tight on an island of 
one and a half million souls, calmly drilling 
and mapping and keeping his rifle clean, and 
stopping the revolution of a proud and fiery 
people. 

In addition to these things, the army has 
been moving on fair lines at home. The most 
important and best single piece of legislation 
in its behalf that ever occurred in its history 
was undoubtedly the establishment of the 
General Staff. The value of this organization 
in action has just been shown in the smooth 
and able working of the rush expedition to 
Cuba. Its influence is also evident in the new 
manner of conducting the practical instruction 
throughout the year in the United States, and 
in the particularly beneficial manoeuvres which 
were held last summer. A general spirit of 
progress and energy is growing throughout the 
army, due to a continued policy at its head. 
Officers are studying more. New ideas are 
given broader and fairer treatment. Men who 
are incapacitated for service on any account are 
being more and more relentlessly shoved aside. 
Even the sleepiest are awakening to the fact 
that they are figuring, however humbly as 
individuals, in plays that have world issues at 
the end of them. 

THE AMERICAN ARMY TO-DAY 

That is a brief résumé of the situation to-day 
in the army itself. Has the country realized 
as well the national lessons of the military 
events occurring since the spring of 1898? We 
have in the army about 60,000——privates, cor- 
porals, sergeants, lieutenants, majors, generals, 
and all. With them we are garrisoning our own 
country, Hawaii, the Philippines, and Cuba. 
They are also supposed to be able to look out 
for our interests all over the world, except in 
case of a great war. Last winter there seemed 
grave likelihood of disorder in China. Even 
supposing that by stripping our own country 
of troops we could have sent a large enough 
force to that empire—which we could not have 
done—what would we have used in the West 
when the earthquake came to San Francisco? 
Or suppose that the gigantic coal strike had 
come and the mining districts had faced, 
defenceless, the horror of the torch and rifle 
in the hands of uprisen hordes who did not even 
speak our own tongue? Suppose that the 
mutterings rumored from the Philippines break 
out into a fresh insurrection in Luzon—or 
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suppose fifty other things which not only may 
happen, but are /ikely to happen any day, and 

. you will see how tremendously hard it will be 
for our “shorts to cover” if the market takes 
a sudden rise, and how shameful and expensive 
the necessary delay in covering may be to us 
when the pinch comes. Of course we will 
cover. No matter what happens in reason, we 
know that the blood and spirit of our people 
will make good. 


- But are we showing good, hard sense in 
playing the game on such a small margin? 
Are we wise to keep doubling our bets on every 
pot when we are always holding only the same 
little pair? Or has the time come to thank 
our stars that we have bluffed successfully so 
very far—and to hunt up a big stick that is 
proportioned to our everyday needs? 

The time for the consideration of these ques- 
tions is now—while we have no crisis to face. 
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A LESSON FOR AMERICA IN THE ECONOMICS OF TIMBER 


BY 


KARL FREDERICK GEISER 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


BOUT fifteen miles south of Baden- 
A Baden and ten miles northwest of 
Freudenstadt, midway between the 

valleys of the Rhine and the Neckar, two 


swift-running mountain streamlets unite to 
form the river Murg, which from this point 








flows in a southeasterly direction to the village 
of Baiersbronn. Here, ina sharp curve, it turns 
northward and continues its course through the 
northern district of the Black Forest to the 
historic fortress of Rastatt, a short distance 
beyond which it empties into the Rhine. 
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THE BLACK FOREST OF GERMANY 


The map on the left shows, in a general way, the region of the Black Forest; the map on the right gives 


it in detail. 
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THE HALF-WAY STATION TO THE SAWMILL 


These trees have been skidded down the slope, to be transported to the mill 


Among the numerous valleys of this fair 
region, the Murgthal is the most famous for 
natural beauty; and perhaps at no point along 
its entire course does nature, combined with 
the simple, quiet peasant life, form a more 
charming picture or a more restful retreat than 
in the little valley where the Red Murg and the 
Right Murg unite. This region furnished 
Gotzenberger some of his best frescoes in that 
series of legends from the Schwarzwald which 
adorn the famous Trinkhalle of Baden-Baden. 
It has given the artist a special field for his can- 
vas and has inspired the poet with new songs. 
Along the bottom of the narrow valleys, 
hemmed in on all sides by lofty ridges, the 
hamlets lie scattered along the streams, while 
here and there a dwelling, partly hid by fruit 
trees, looks down from the sunny slopes of the 
hillside or projects its quaint gable from the 
dark background of the pines and firs along 
the well-paved road. 

The chief charm and interest of this region, 
however, lies in the forest, whose beauty is 





more than rivaled by its usefulness. It fur- 
nishes the inhabitants of the valley their chief 
means of support, and its culture, care, and 
management constitute the best example of 
that thrift, industry, and economy in which the 
Germans excel. 

Eleven years ago I had visited this region and 
was so impressed with the beauty of the forest 
that I resolved to avail myself of the first op- 
portunity of visiting it again. Would its en- 
chantment be gone when [| returned? Would 
these hills, crowned with God’s first temples, 
be laid bare like our own hills are in the course 
of ten years? Happily I was not disappointed. 
A new clearing here, a new growth yonder, 
were the only changes I observed in the general 
appearance of the landscape. A short branch 
of cog-wheel railroad had recently been ex- 
tended from the outside world of commerce 
down into the valley in order to transfer the 
forest products more readily than under the old 
system of highways and horses—and this to 
the detriment of the village blacksmith, who 
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A TYPICAL BLACK FOREST HOUSE 


complained of having been deprived of his 
chief source of revenue, the repair of lumber 
wagons. 

But, with this exception, all was the same: 
the same excellent roads, the same quaint 
houses, the same honest folk living the same 
quiet, simple life and greeting me with the 
same “Griss Gott” that I had heard so often 
before. It dispelled the last trace of regret that 
I had in cutting a month from my course 
of study in the University of Berlin to spend it 
here. Even “Uncle Fritz,’ a veteran woods- 
man whose friendship I had made then, was 
still living, apparently smoking the same 
Schwarzwald pipe, and he gave me the glad hand 
of welcome with a “Well, well, well!” 

Uncle’ Fritz had spent his whole life here, in 
fact had never left the community except 
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A PEASANT’S HOME 


“Here and there a dwelling projects its quaint gable from the dark 
background of the pines and firs” 


when he served his two years in the army, and 
again in 1870 when he and his forest cohorts 
shouldered their guns and marched to Paris in 
support of the Fatherland as willingly as now 
they wield the ax to fell the pines. Like his 
father and grandfather before him, he was an 
ordinary woodsman and, like the majority of 
his neighbors, supported himself and _ his 
family from his labor in the royal forest. He 
owned his modest home and about five acres 
of ground, which was cultivated like a garden 
by the women of his household, and in which 
he assisted at odd intervals, when the work in 
the forest was suspended to give the com- 
munity an opportunity of taking advantage of 
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IN NATURE’S CATHEDRAL 


“No handiwork ever fashioned such long-drawn aisles and naves 
as are found here” 


the fine weather to make hay or garner the 
grain. 

Fritz knew every man in his Gemeinde, or 
little parish, as well as every clearing, stream, 
by-way and toepath of the forest district in 
which he lived. The species, age, height, and 
market value of every tree were to him an open 
book which he had mastered in the school of 
practical forestry. I, therefore, considered 
myself fortunate when he voluntec_ed to place 
himself at my disposal and give me kinder- 
garten lessons in the care and management 
of the forest. Having recently been promoted 
for his many years of faithfulness to the super- 
vision of a group of twenty-five men, Fritz 
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found no difficulty in obtaining from his su- 
perior the necessary leave of absence from his 
work. In making the request, he also ex- 
plained to his chief my mission, thus complying 
with the formal requirements to allow no 
strangers in the royal forest without permission 
from the proper authorities. 

Promptly at 5:30 0’clock, on the morning of 
the appointed day, Fritz called at the wayside 
hotel and we were soon on our way to where the 
woodcutters were at work. It was a perfect 
June morning. The gray fog hung in broad 
bands across the dark forest up the sides of the 
valley, and over all a silvery haze was thrown 
which softened the outlines of the landscape 





THE START FOR THE SAWMILL 
Getting ready to skid the trunk down the incline 


and gave effects which only great artists can 
reproduce in part on canvas. But Fritz 
thought that there vas “something wrong 
about the air,” presaging showers or rain 
before night. And Fritz was right. Fifty 
years among these hills and pines had enabled 
him to piedict with unfailing accuracy the 
atmospheric conditions of the locality, even 
though he failed to put his thoughts into scien- 
tific language. 

We followed the broad road up the narrow 
valley and were soon among the tall timbers. 
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A BLACK FOREST HAMLET 


“Along the bottom of the narrow valley, the hamlets lie scattered 
along the stream” 


The way grew fairly dark as we entered deeper 
into the forest, the stately pines and firs rising 
to majestic heights. Their graceful shafts, 
standing in rows of uniform distances apart 
and supporting a dome of dark-green foliage, 
gave an appearance not unlike the interior of 
a great cathedral; but no handiwork upon the 
banks of the Rhine or Seine or Tiber ever 
fashioned such magnificent proportions, such 
long-drawn aisles and naves as are found here. 

In this grove Uncle Fritz felt at home; for 
here he had spent the greater part of his life in 





THE WELL-PAVED ROAD 
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the service of his king, and from his conversa- 
tion upon the subject I now felt convinced 
that he was amply qualified to give a post- 
graduate course in practical forestry. And, 
if the test of an education be the practical use 
to which the possessor applies his knowledge, 
Fritz and his forest colleagues are entitled to 
much credit, for the results of their labors are 
an unfailing source of revenue to King William 
of Wirtemberg, as well as to thousands of his 
loyal subjects. 


THE BABYHOOD OF A FUTURE FOREST 


Fritz suggested that we start at the beginning, 
and led the way through the giant veterans 
until we came to the Pflanzschule, or nursery. 
This is a small clearing of perhaps an acre of 
well-cultivated ground, usually an east or 
northeast slope of average forest-growing ele- 
vation, protected from the hot sun by the tall 
trees surrounding it. Here,in beds prepared 
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THE PFLANZSCHULE, OR NURSERY 
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with scrupulous care, the seeds of the future 
forest are sown in early spring. The pines and 
firs predominate, but in order to provide for 
every locality, other varieties of seeds are sown 
—such as beech, maple, ash, walnut, birch, and 
even fruit trees. As soon as the tiny shoots 
unfold their leaves above the earth, every 
precaution is taken to produce a vigorous seed- 
ling. After having attained the height of 
three or four inches, they are transplanted to 
more spacious beds, where they are allowed to 
remain three or four years. They are now 
ready for the forest clearings from which a crop 
of timber has been removed. But these clear- 
ings are already, in part, supplied by self- 
propagation, and it may be necessary to supply 
a seedling only here and there to give the re- 
quired average stand of three feet apart. In 
fact, recent forestry methods are taking into 
account the economic advantage of assisting 
nature in the propagation of her species, and 
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‘In beds prepared with scrupulous care, and protected from the hot sun by the tall trees surrounding them, the 
seeds of the future forest are sown in the spring” 
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THE PFLANZSCHULE IN ITS SECOND STAGE 


“After having attained the height of three or four inches, the seedlings are transplanted to more spacious beds, 
where they are allowed to remain three or four years” 


every effort is bent upon having a well-devel- 
oped second growth when the veterans are cut 
down. ‘This, of course, is not always possible, 
as the seeds do not readily germinate where 
the soil is dry or is covered with a thick layer 
of leaves. But occasionally one finds, in pass- 
ing through a tall forest, a square rod from 
which the leaves have been raked and the earth 
laid bare to receive the seeds as they fall from 
the open cone. Indeed, under favorable con- 
ditions, nature needs little assistance, for a 
seed forest will practically replant itself if care 
be taken to keep it free from noxious weeds 
and other enemies, and judicious “‘ reproduction 
cuttings” be employed. The nursery is an 
expensive institution and is now seldom relied 
upon to furnish the entire supply for a new 
forest, except where natural reproduction is 
uncertain or impossible, which is seldom the 
case. By skillful and careful management, 
85 per cent. of the required growth of a new 
forest may be supplied by natural reproduction. 

But whatever means be employed to repro- 
duce a forest area, when once the trees are 
removed the new growth requires constant care 


and attention, especially if the location be 
unfavorable; and even the most barren, rocky 
slopes are made to yield profitable returns. 
Land which in America would be a useless 
waste, here supports a grove worth thousands 
of dollars per acre. The same thrift which 
placed the hanging vineyards along the steep 
banks of the Rhine, clothes the rocky slopes of 
the Black Forest: mountains with perpetual 
green. 


THE SYSTEM OF FELLING TREES 


In removing mature trees, the so-called 
strip system” is usually applied. This con- 
sists in cutting long, narrow openings of perhaps 
a hundred yards in width, extending from the 
main wagon road and at right angles to it, on 
up to the crest of the hill; and, as the roads are 
always parallel to the streams and mountainous 
ridges, the strips are also at right angles to the 
prevailing winds which sweep up and down the 
valley. The forest is thus protected from the 
destructive cyclones, and reproduction readily 
follows from the trees on both sides of the nar- 
row openings. Another advantage of this 
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method of cutting lies in the fact that the trees, 
when cut, may easily be skidded down the 
slopes to the road, from whence they are trans- 
ported to the saw-mills in the valley below. 
When the trees are finally removed, the new 
clearing is given careful attention; every 
vacancy is now filled from the nursery, so that 
a forest cover may be established as soon as 
possible. A permanent vacancy means, in the 
end, a considerable loss; but in spite of care 
and watchfulness, in the course of ten or fifteen 
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forest forms a beautiful contrast to the old; the 
roots have now sought the necessary depth; 
the growth becomes more rapid, and the cul- 
ture stage is passed. 

The thinning process now begins; for if trees 
do not have enough space they will be too small 
in diameter. With the right growing space, 
they grow both tall and of good diameter, and 
as the space requirements become greater with 
age, the number of trees in a given area must 
be gradually decreased. Not long after the 





A NEW GROWTH TRANSPLANTED FROM THE NURSERY 


When a section of the forest is cleared off a new forest cover is established as soon as possible 


years the new forest shows an_ occasional 
opening. To fill the vacancy by a tree of the 
same variety would mean a cripple for life or a 
premature death. A hardy and more rapid 
growing variety is therefore planted, which in 
a few years rivals its companions and holds its 
own in the struggle for light and room. At the 
end of twenty years, there is little danger of 
death; the required average of three feet apart 
is complete; the light-green foliage of the new 


proper forest cover is established and natural 
pruning has stripped the sapling of its lower 
branches, the first cutting takes place, and the 
forest is thinned to an average stand of five 
feet apart. Twenty years later the same pro- 
cess is repeated by reducing the number to an 
approximate average of eight or nine feet, then 
again to twelve, and finally to eighteen feet, 
when those remaining are allowed to develop 
to giant veterans, worth $25 apiece. These 
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may finally be cut down when they have reached 
the age of four-score years, but often not before 
they have attained the age of 150 years, the 
average forest cycle being 120 years. 

One of the central ideas of forestry is that 
the average yearly cut in an entire forest dis- 
trict shall be equal to the average yearly growth. 
This is determined by a forest survey, which is 
taken every ten years. During the succeeding 
ten years, only the amount added during the 
previous period may be removed, one-tenth of 
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common woodsman, becomes an expert, since ’ 
his employment becomes a life occupation. 
After the trees are cut down, they are stripped 
of their bark and are then ready to be classified 
according to species, size, and grade of lumber. 
The pines fall into five classes, the first class 
having a length of at least sixty feet, and a 
diameter of at least a foot at the smaller end, 
while the fifth grade must be at least twenty- 
five feet in length and 2? inches in diameter. 
The price of the first grade is usually about 
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SUCCESSIVE GENERATIONS GROWING SIDE BY SIDE 


“Every effort is bent upon having a second growth when the veterans are cut down” 


this amount being cut each year. This rule 
applies not only to the royal forest, but also to 
the forests of a local community over which 
the state has general control. In thus limiting 
the amount of timber removed to the growth 
during a given period, several points are gained: 
It preserves to the state and community a per- 
petual forest; it furnishes constant employ- 
ment to a large and definite number of people; 
every phase of forestry becomes a science; and 
every individual, from the chief official to the 


$5, and that of the fifth grade $3, per cubic 
yard. Hard wood is, of course, more valuable, 
the first grade selling as high as $18 per cubic 
yard. The royal forest of the entire state of 
Wurtemberg approximates a net revenue of 
3% per cent. based upon forest valuation, while 
in the little community of Baiersbronn the net 
profit is 5 per cent. annually, portions of the 
district yielding even 8 per cent. Stated in 
other terms, this particular forest district, 
which consists of 20,000 acres, produces an 
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A VIGOROUS GROWTH ON A BARREN, 


“Land which in America would be a useless waste, here supports a grove worth 


annual yield of $10 per acre from the forest 
alone, and furnishes constant employment to 
at least 500 men. The granite quarried from 
the hillside and used for the highways requires 
another army of laborers, while teamsters find 
constant employment in transporting the logs 
from the forest clearings to the saw-mills 
situated along the swift-running streams in the 
valley. 

It would be indeed difficult to find a better 
example of industrial economy than is here 
exhibited. Destructive lumbering is unknown, 
and the enemies—such as forest fires, over- 
grazing, and thieves—which play havoc in the 
American forest, are carefully guarded against 
by a watchful and efficient body of officials. 
There is system from beginning to end, and that 
system has long since been reduced to a science 
which is being constantly perfected by the 
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thousands of dollars per acre” 


ROCKY 


cooperation of the forestry schools through- 
out the empire. 

I could not help admiring the far-sighted 
philanthropy of the state, carried on through 
these industrious woodsmen, as we paused on 
our return from the forest at a little saw-mill 
where a teamster was unloading giant logs, 
while Uncle Fritz fittingly concluded his 
instructions in my first lesson in forestry; 
this completed the forest cycle, as far as the 
woodsmen were concerned. The trees, planted 
by one generation, cared for by the next, and 
cut down by a third, were now to be sawed into 
lumber and shipped to all parts of the empire, 
and even to foreign lands. ‘These monarchs 
which have graced the forest for a century may 
now be used to adovn the palace of a prince or 
king, or may shelter the humble peasant among 
his native hills, not far from where they grew. 
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THE SPINNER OF GOLDEN WEBS 
BY 
JACOB H. SCHIFF .. M. KEYS WM. ROCKEFELLER 


He was a_ broker, and a broker is almost by nature 
a gambler, perhaps the very last profession suitable 
In character, he was strongly 
He pre- 


for a railway manager. 
marked by his disposition for silent intrigue. 
ferred, as a rule, to operate on his own account, without 
admitting other persons into his confidence, and he 
seemed never to be satisfied except when deceiving every 
There was a _ reminiscence 
He spun huge webs in 


one as to his intentions. 
of the spider in his nature. 
corners and in the dark.” 


N THESE words, briefly, Charles Francis 
Adams wrote, in 1870, his impression 
of the man who was to be the president 

and manager of the Union Pacific, Jay Gould. 
At this moment, they apply with full force to the 
present master of the Union Pacific, Mr. 
Edward H. Harriman. 

There is this difference: Most of the webs 
that he has woven are no longer in the corners. 
They stretch far out across the open. They 
are so strong and great that neither men, nor 
states, nor banded powers have as yet been able 
to destroy them. 

Less than nine years ago, the master-spinner 
began to weave a web of railroad power. In 
the sweep of the first few concentric rings lay 
the old Union Pacific—not so very glorious a 
prey. On it the spinner fattened and grew 
strong, to spin yet other circles. A little labor, 
and lo! within the still narrow sweep of the 
web lay the Oregon System, the Chicago & 
Alton, the Kansas City Southern. The corner 
grew cramped. The great mechanic stretched 
far out across the continent, and fastened upon 
San Francisco a single arm of the woof of the 
web. The circles grew greater. By the end 
of 1905, they held the whole of the Union 
Pacific and the Southern Pacific, the Oregon 
lines, the San Pedro, safe against assault from 
without or struggle from within. The first few 
filmy threads had wound about the Santa Fé. 
Only the mighty hands of Hill and Morgan 


had saved the Burlington and the Northern 
Pacific. 

If this was a mighty web, think of the web 
that he spins to-day! Far down to the Gulf, 
threading the Mississippi Valley, lie the thick 
meshes. Within their folds struggles the IIli- 
nois Central, great, powerful, rich. And all 
its greatness, power, riches, serve but to make 
the hunter keener, and avail not one iota for 
defense against the spinner of the web. Yet 
other arms stretch out to grasp the gates of 
New York, the harbors of Philadelphia and 
Norfolk. The coils lie entwined about the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Delaware & Hudson, 
the Reading, the Norfolk & Western, the St. 
Paul, the New York Central, the Santa Fé, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. How long will 
it be before they tighten ? 

This is the web that Harriman has spun 
openly and in the sight of all men. Yet 
others lie in the dark corners. Down in Wall 
Street he has made a gossamer trap unlike any 
other that has ever been known, even in that 
strange canyon where men are supposed to 
know all the financial tricks of all the ages. In 
other days, when men would rear great struc- 
tures, they bought banks, gathered in trust 
companies, made affiliations with rich private 
bankers. But Harriman has spun a web all 
of his own designing. He has a bank that 
knows no banking law. No bank inspector 
can call upon it for a statement as to its bus- 
iness. No “call for condition” can force it to 
reveal its doings as of any certain date. It has 
no troublesome reserve regulation. The last 
time it made a full report it showed that it had 
loaned money in Wall Street and elsewhere to 
the extent of $35,000,000. At the present 
time, it is supposed to have in its possession 
funds and stocks that can be used as collateral 
amounting to well over $150,000,000. 

The examination before the Interstate Com- 
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HARRIMAN ON THE STAND 
From a flashlight photograph taken during the Insurance investigation 


merce Commission revealed the fact that in the 
autumn of 1906 this company had put much of 


its cash into stocks. No man may say at what 


time nor in what manner it may sell them 
again. The president-chairman, Mr. Harri- 
man, has powers absolutely autocratic on this 
point. He may pledge the credit of the com- 
pany at whatever time he pleases for the raising 
of money. Never before has so gigantic a 
machine lain in the hands of a single man in 


"Wall Street. 


Once more—it is the Union Pacific Railroad. 
About its bursting treasury cluster still other 
treasuries, the Wells Fargo Express Company 
and bank, the treasury of the Illinois Central, of 
the Southern Pacific, and of other corporations it 
were better not to name. The strands of this 
web are strands of gold, woven upon a woof of 
credit—the strangest and the most marvelous 
credit in the corporation world of the United 
States. The circle of the web lies around about 
the whole financial world. Men tremble when 
they contemplate the results that would follow 
in Wall Street were the president of the Union 
Pacific to decide to call all the loans on one 
particular day. In the hands of the spinner of 
this web lies the power to create panic, to 
bring upon Wall Street the tempest of 
destruction. 

Still darker lies a smaller web, yet equally 
as dangerous. One arm of it lies coiled about 


THE MISSES HARRIMAN 


The two oldest daughters, Cornelia and Mary, are very popular in their own set. 


The youngest, Carol, is still in school 





MR. STUYVESANT FISH 


The friend of Mr. Harriman’s earlier years, who was deposed from the presidency of the Illinois Central 
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Photograph by Brown Bros. 








MR. E. H. HARRIMAN’S NEW HOME 
No. 11 East Sixty-second Street, a new fashionable section 








Photograph by Brown Bros. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO.’S NEW BUILDING 


This splendid structure at the corner of William and Pine Streets was built after the successful Union 
Pacific reorganization. It may be considered as part of the spoils of war 
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Photograph by Taber 


MR. EDWIN HAWLEY 


He was largely responsible for the delivery of the Southern Pacific into Mr. Harriman’s hands. 


Later, he played a large 


part in taking the Alton from the same hands 


the capitol of California; another feels its way 
about the National Capitol; another troubles 


the capitol at Albany. Here and there through- 
out the West, at Cheyenne, Olympia, Salt Lake 
City, Austin, Salem, one finds these flimsy 
filaments clustering upon the halls of legisla- 
tion. Perhaps in the Wyoming land depart- 
ment, perhaps in the lumber legislation of 


Washington, perhaps only in the railroad 
legislation of Texas one may note the tightening 
of the coils. In California, one may not take 
a single step without encountering the threads. 
In Washington, they lie about the feet of the 
Senate and the House. In New York. they 
are a tangled mass, running, it would seem, 
through strange, unsightly mazes to their end. 
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Photograph by Pach Bros. 
MR. GEO. F. BAKER 
The President of the First National Bank of New York has at no 
time been friendly to the Harriman interests 

But a little time ago, in the domain of Public 
Policy, the people rose to break the threads that 
had wrapped about the Equitable Life. Per- 
haps—who may say—the meshes still entangle 
another of the great insurance companies. 
Out West, the irrigation policy of the nation, 
the opening of many and many a fertile valley, 
wait upon the beck of Harriman. Noman may 
aptly measure the extent to which the ramifica- 
tions of this mysterious and sinister power may 
cripple and retard, or may help and develop, 
the destiny of the United States of America. 

A little more than a year ago, the man whose 
tremendous ambition and inscrutable genius 
had wrought these marvels came home from 
a long vacation in.Japan. When he was asked 
for his impressions about things in general, he 
smiled and said: 

“We are going to run into an era of com- 
petitive railroad building . . . In any 
event, the Union Pacific is in the strongest 
position—nor do we care!” 

Men read it and smiled, indulgently. To- 
day, they think of it,and frown. In those days, 
the Union Pacific had no great loans in Wall 
Street. Men thought that the master of the 


show had reached his climax. Mr. Hill 
loomed very large in the public eye. Great 
Northern stock was selling above $300 per share 
in the market. Union Pacific was worth only 
about $130. Since the Wall Street man is 
prone to measure with a unit of one hundred 
cents, he smiled at the ‘“‘enthusiasm” of Ed- 
ward Henry Harriman, the man who dared to 
dream that he had more “power” than 
James J. Hill in the railroad world. 

For many months, the smile still curled the 
lips of Wall Street. Harriman paid little or no 
attention to it. He had other things to think 
of. He was a director of the Erie. While he 
was in Japan taking tea with the Mikado, Mr. 
Morgan had sold to the Erie a gold-brick, in the 
shape of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, 
at $160 per share. The road was trembling 
on the edge of a collapse, and Mr. Harriman 
could not see just why it was worth so much 
more than his own Union Pacific stock. When 





MR. HARRIMAN AND EX.-GOV. ODELL 
Their friendship is described by Mr. Odell as “ purely social” 
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he came back, a strange fit of stubbornness 
seized the Erie. It began to apply acid tests 
to the brick, and then showed signs of hurling 
it at the head of theseller. Mr. Morgan, taking 
counsel in time, forestalled a suit by taking 
the stock back, and giving the Erie a release 
from the bargain. 

Another strange thing that had taken place 
while Mr. Harriman was away was a contract 
which was made between Mr. Stuyvesant Fish 
and Mr. B. F. Yoakum, whereby the former 
agreed to give to the latter the right to run 
trains into New Orleans: over the Illinois Cen- 
tral. When Mr. Harriman heard of that, he 
blinked hard over it. Once upon a time he 
and Mr. Fish had been chums on the Stock 
Exchange, and they had worked together for 
many years. A little rift had appeared in the 
lute some time ago, and it had widened when 
Mr. Fish had decided he had a mind of his own 
over the Mutual Life investigation. When 
Mr. Harriman interviewed Mr. Fish about this 
Yoakum contract, the lute disappeared, and 
the rift became a2 chasm. Mr. Harriman was 
of the opinion that the Illinois Central, in 
letting a rival of the Southern Pacific into New 
Orleans, had been treacherous to Mr. Harri- 
man and the Southern Pacific. Mr. Fish 
opined that he was trying to run the Illinois 
Central for its stockholders, and not for Mr. 
Harriman and the Southern Pacific. That 
is an expurgated version of the little difference 
which was to lead, months later, to the over- 
throw of the Fish dynasty on the Illinois 
Central. 

Mr. Harriman let this simmer down, and 
the grin still wrinkled the face of the Wall 
Street man. An era of astonishing peace 
settled upon the Harriman kingdom. It was 
broken by the raising of the Union Pacific 
dividend to 6 per cent., and by a campaign or 
two in the stock market—but these are mere 
incidents to which the Union Pacific public 
has grown accustomed. From October, 1905, 
to August, 1906, this ominous quiet reigned. 

Mr. Harriman became quite a familiar 
figure down in Wall Street. In the cold months 
one might meet him almost any day around the 
corner of Nassau and Wall Streets, folded in 
the long, shapeless ulster in which he seemed 
to find his chief delight. Often as not, the 
collar was turned up, and the coat was buttoned 
to the very top. Cold weather is not to the 
liking of Mr. Harriman. His hands were 
always deep in the pockets of the coat, and the 
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soft felt hat came down close over his: eyes. 
Wall Street never sees him in the conventional 
frock coat and silk hat. Down town, men smile 
when they think of him dressed that way. In 
the warmer months, they saw him down the 
street dressed in the simplest and plainest of 
sack suits, guiltless of style and fit. The 
colors are always subdued. He passes freely 
through the neutral-tinted crowds of clerks, 
sightseers, and loafers that throng the Wall 
Street district every day. No one notes him, 
for there is not a conspicuous thing about him 
except his eyes, and they are hidden beneath 
the brim of the slouch hat, and behind the 
thick spectacles he invariably wears. 

Through this period, many of the character- 
istics of the man came to the knowledge of 
Wall Street. The world at large learned that 
he was a terrible worker. His big desk in the 
corner of the inside office at 120 Broadway 
came to be regarded by many as the centre of 
the United States. He kept in close touch at 
all times with all important matters on his 
railroads, little things like rates, equipment, 
brakes, ties, and men. He studies his roads 
quite as carefully as he studies the tape. In 
fact, his office is a railroad office. It has the 
maps of the roads in great abundance, but 
there is no stock ticker. He keeps in touch 
with that by telephone, by visits to another 
office, and by the constant calls of traders right 
off the floor of the Exchange. 

It came out also that Mr. Harriman takes 
himself very seriously as a big railroad man, 
and with good cause. He believes that he is as 
much responsible for the success of the Union 
Pacific as Hill is for the success of the Great 
Northern. He is willing to insist that had he 
been born in the West instead of the East, and 
had he graduated from a farm or from day 
labor instead of from Jersey City and the Stock 
Exchange, he would have enjoyed as great a 
railroad reputation as James J. Hill. He is 
pretty nearly right. He lacks only that facility 
of mind which makes Mr. Hill a noble success 
at a farmers’ picnic, or that makes Mr. Fish 
quite an event at any corner grocery along the 
Illinois Central. 

It has been said that peace and quiet lay 
upon the Harriman camp through the months 
that followed the Harriman return. It was a 
mask. Beneath it, the face of the master of 
the Union Pacific was bathed in perspiration. 
The tickers of Wall Street told the true story, 
but few have eyes to read the tape. The 
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speculation in the stocks of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific through this time has 
no parallel in the history of the world, for 
volume and for terrible intensity. The San 
Francisco earthquake came, and shook the 
delicate fabric, just as it shook the city. It 
passed; men set their weight against the 
trembling of the shock—and lo! the carnival 
resumed. The greatest money powers in the 
United States planted themselves around the 
little ticking, foolish, unlovely machine, and 
they made it tell the story that they pleased. 
What is an earthquake, more or less, when the 
Harriman mind is made up? 

For Harriman was gathering together the 
sinews of war, to make good his boast about 
the Union Pacific. He was selling the stocks 
in the treasury, the stocks that James J. Hill 
was making splendid. I have told of the way 
the Union Pacific had secured these Hill stocks: 
Their original cost was about $78,000,000. In 
various ways, by the time the Harriman boast 
was uttered, this cost had been reduced to about 
$60,000,000. Through this period of apparent 
rest, the market prices of the stocks showed a 
profit of over $80,000,000 to the Union Pacific. 
Mr. Harriman saw that he could sell these stocks 
and put into the treasury of the Union Pacific 
nearly $120,000,000. He decided to do it. 

Any layman can see the result. The treasury 
of the Union Pacific overflowed. By the end 
of June, the Union Pacific had $56,000,000 
cash, of which it had loaned in Wall Street 
about $35,000,000. In other words, it sup- 
plied the money market with cash, thereby 
helping itself to sell still more stocks. This 
“unofficial bank” began to do a business that 
would make any banker in the United States 
green with envy. 

The Union Pacific has since then practically 
cleaned out the Hill stocks, and the amount of 
money in its hands has been over $120,000,000. 
That much money might have been sufficient 
to swing the Civil War in favor of the South. 
It would have built the old Union Pacific twice 
over. It is far more than the Canadian Gov- 
ernment counts on spending for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific. It would give the nation twenty 
first-class battleships. For the past six months, 
the United States has been worrying over the 
question whether the Government would or 
would not release ten, fifteen, or twenty-five 
millions of money to aid the business of the 
country from time to time. Mr. Harriman 
must smile when he thinks of it. 
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Imagine that the genius of the show does not 
want Secretary Shaw to release any money just 
now. Imagine that he reads on the slips that the 
Secretary of the Treasury has_ released 
$10,000,000, and that Wall Street is rejoicing. 
How much of a stretch to the imagination does 
it take to conceive that the next thing on the 
program is something like this: 

‘“‘Messrs.——, I shall be glad to arrange to 
borrow from you, for the Union Pacific, 
$10,000,000 cash. Collateral? Oh! we can 
pledge stocks of the New York Central, 
Atchison, or Northwestern worth $20,000,000. 
Can you let us have the money, say, to-morrow? 
We are quite anxious—even if you have to call 
a few loans. Yes—s per cent. is satisfactory, 
with a commission!” 

Gradually, this thing has filtered through 
the armor of conceit that keeps the Wall Street 
man from knowing anything that he did not 
learn from someone else. The smile that 
greeted the Harriman challenge in the end of 
1905 had faded somewhat by the end of 1906. 
It was followed by a pained expression, re- 
laxing occasionally as Secretary Shaw ad- 
ministered medicine, but coming back as soon 
as the kindly Secretary caught the train for 
Washington. If one went into a crowded 
room in a Stock Exchange house along at the 
close of 1906, and said “Harriman,” the 
temperature dropped appreciably. The place 
would become a shambles, and in five minutes 
the character, ambitions, morals, and ethics 
of Mr. Edward Henry Harriman would hang 
in shreds about the room. 

One day, in such a room, I innocently asked 
a business man how much money he thought 
Harriman had of his own. It is quite an un- 
usual question. His answer betrayed the 
reason: 

“T don’t know, and I don’t care. When 
Japan and Russia went to war, it did not mat- 
ter whether the Mikado could outpoint 
Nicholas in the squared circle. Neither does 
it matter how rich Harriman may be. His 
money does not bother us—we never see it. 
Maybe he is only worth ten cents in real money 
to-day—but as long as the Union Pacific has 
that hundred millions, and the Wells Fargo 
Bank has another twenty-five millions, and 
certain other institutions (he named them) 
have another sixty millions—what do I care 
how rich Harriman is?” 

It is rather strange how fixed this impression 
is in Wall Street. When it was announced not 
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long ago that Mr. Harriman had bought 
$200,000 of the 34 per cent. good-roads bonds 
of his own county, because the county could 
not sell them at par any other way, the smiles 
of the Wall Street critics were bitter over it. 
It was a little thing, but it strengthened the 
impression that Mr. Harriman’s own money 
seldom comes into Wall Street. It would not 
surprise the financial world in the least to 
learn, some time, that the Harriman fortune 
does not include a great deal of the.stocks to 
which his name is attached. All the huge 
things that he does are believed to be done not 
on his own money, but on borrowed money. 
His ability to borrow is the theme of nearly all 
the comment that one hears concerning him. 

Come to the story of the autumn of 1906. 
It begins with a small controversy over the 
control of the Wells Fargo Express Company, 
which had been held by Mr. Harriman without 
the ownership of any great amount of the stock. 
Dividends were paid, but the stockholders were 
not satisfied. The company had accumulated 
a rich surplus and the question was, who was 
getting the benefit of that surplus? Stokes & 
Co., a Wall Street firm, led a party that de- 
manded a division of the surplus, larger divi- 
dends, and a statement of condition. The 
dividends were increased, and an _ alleged 
statement was issued, but when it came to the 
question of surplus the Harriman forces stood 
like a rock. The annual meeting came along, 
and there was a fight. Mr. Harriman won it. 
He is still in control, and has bought up con- 
siderable of the stock, so that he is now stronger 
in the company than he was before. 

This incident is chiefly interesting because 
it was at this meeting that Mr. William Nelson 
Cromwell, a Harriman attorney for the time 
being, propounded a conundrum to Wall Street 
over which it has been pondering ever since. 
This conundrum read: 

“He (Mr. Edward Henry Harriman) moves 
in a higher sphere, into which we may not 
enter!” 

The riddle of the Sphinx that kept the The- 
bans guessing is as the prattle of babes to this 
oracular utterance. Mr. Harriman, however, 
has done very well, since his apotheosis, in the 
matter of living up to the estate to which Mr. 
Cromwell raised him. It was only a month 
after it that the Union Pacific dividend was 
raised to 10 per cent. and the Southern Pacific 
stock received 5 per cent. 

The history of this matter is rather tedious. 


In the briefest outline it may be set down. 
On July 19, the Union Pacific directors fore- 
gathered, as usual at that time of the year, but 
they adjourned without declaring the usual 
dividends. The stock was selling at about 
$144 per share. The whole issue was worth, 
in Wall Street, about $288,000,000. 

After this meeting, the prices crept upward 
mysteriously, and speculation was immense. In 
fact, it was on a scale that was grand, impres- 
sive, overpowering. By August 15th, a month 
later, the price had reached $161. The value 
of the total stock had increased about 
$34,000,000. On that day the directors met 
again, but it was kept quiet. They referred 
the dividends to the executive committees. 
These committees met the next afternoon. 
Not until Friday morning, the 17th, were the 
dividends announced. When they came out, 
the Union Pacific was on a ro per cent. rate and 
the Southern Pacific on a 5 per cent. rate. 
Within an hour, $20,000,000 was added to the 
market value of the Union Pacific common 
stock and $14,000,000 was added to the value 
of the Southern Pacific. 

A storm of invective broke loose. The 
Union Pacific issued a statement that denied 
that the dividends had been held back between 
3 P. M. on Thursday and to A. M. on Friday 
jor speculative purposes. This was rather 
amusing, because no sensible person accus- 
tomed to the ways of Wall Street imagined 
that the so-called ‘“‘killing” in Union Pacific 
had been made in that brief period. No 
explanation at all was advanced with regard to 
the month between July 19th and August 15th, 
the huge advance in values, nor anything else 
that really touched the matter. The question 
why an intelligent crowd like the Union Pacific 
directors should meet on Wednesday to discuss 
a dividend, and then be completely taken by 
surprise on Friday when the dividend was 
raised to 10 per cent., remains unanswered to 
this day—so far as the Union Pacific is con- 
cerned. 

One intelligent glance at the personnel of 
the executive committee answered it for Wall 
Street. This committee consists of Messrs. 
Edward H. Harriman, James Stillman, H. C. 
Frick, Marvin Hughitt, and R. S. Lovett. Of 
the last two, Mr. Hughitt represents the Van- 
derbilts. Mr. Lovett is attorney for the Union 
Pacific. The men who made the dividends 
were the first three. That answered all the 
questions Wall Street wanted to ask, It was 
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quite ready to believe that all the other directors 
of the Union Pacific are of the “dummy” 
class. 

M~. Harriman retired immediately to Dark 
Harbor, Me., to ruminate over this matter, and 
a few others, and to spin some more webs. It 
was at this time that he was planning out the 
circles of his railroad power that were to seize 
upon the trunk-line situation. But a little 
time after he had sowed the wind in the matter 
of the dividends, it was announced by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. that the Union Pacific would 
probably buy a very large interest in the Balti- 
more & Ohio, this interest having been 
sold by the Pennsylvania Railroad to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. Wall Street sat up straight and 
took swift notice. 

Mr. Cassatt took pains to explain to the 
public that the Pennsylvania had sold this 
stock because there was no more fear of the 
Baltimore & Ohio smashing rates, and be- 
cause the interest of the public was against the 
ownership of this stock by the Pennsylvania. 
He did not explain why the all-powerful 
Pennsylvania, Lord of the Seaboard Traffic, 
was willing to hand over to Mr. Harriman a 
railroad that may become the only real danger to 
the Pennsylvania. Mr. Harriman, as usual, 
maintained a dignified silence. Mr. Frick and 
Mr. Stillman, the other leaders of the executive 
committee, had, apparently, never heard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence grows over- 
whelming that the Pennsylvania was ordered to 
hand over the stock of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
and the Pennsylvania did as it was told 
without asking too many questions. The 
natural question, ‘“‘Why?” leads up to the 
same old query, “‘ Who owns the Pennsylvania ?”’ 

The control of the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
in the power of the members of the Union 
Pacific Railroad executive committee and the 
bankers affiliated with that committee. By 
their aid and support, the Cassatt régime on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was made possible. 
Without that aid and support, the proxy-control 
of the Pennsylvania might have been possible. 
Against their united efforts, no man, no group 
of men, could ever swing the votes of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In Europe, the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., acting through the 
Noble Bank in London, the Handelgesellschaft 
of Berlin, the Swiss Bankverein and other 
powerful clients, can, and does control the 
large majority of the Pennsylvania votes on the 
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Continent. In New York, the same interests, 
the National City Bank, and Edward H. 
Harriman, could swing the three largest blocks 
of the stock into line. Mr. Frick is credited 
with being the biggest stockholder, owning 
about $8,500,000, par, of the stock. 

These things came home to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the summer of 1906. It is not to 
be understood that a pistol was leveled at the 
head of the Pennsylvania. It was hardly 
needed. An entirely profitable line of policy 
was indicated to it, and it was advised, by its 
bankers, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and its: principal 
stockholder, Mr. Frick, to follow that line of 
policy. It did it. It will doit again whenever 
the same mild-mannered gentlemen advise it 
to do it. That state of mind, I take it, has but 
one meaning—namely, that the group of men 
which includes Messrs. Jacob H. Schiff, 
Edward H. Harriman, James Stillman, Henry 
Clay Frick, and H. H. Rogers controls the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Marvelous as it may 
seem, only one of them is a director, and he 
was elected only three months ago. 

Also, it may well be doubted that the 
members of the clique, collectively, own one- 
tenth of the capital stock of the Pennsylvania. 
The word “control” has taken a new meaning-- 
or rather has reverted to its original meaning. 
In this instance, it means simply that the acts, 
policies, and even the smaller matters of ad- 
ministration are influenced, directed and, in 
some cases, ordered by the will of the men 
who compose the “‘Harriman Party.” 

About the same time that the Baltimore & 
Ohio deal was arranged, the lightning began to 
play around the head of Mr. Stuyvesant Fish, 
who had lectured Mr. Harriman in the winter 
of 1905 on the subject of railroad ethics. Mr. 
Harriman did not want a fight. Indeed, he 
much preferred to take the control of the 
I!linois Central without one. Four new direc- 
tors were to be elected at the annual meeting 
in September. The terms of three expired, 
and one had died. Mr. Harriman proposed 
to Mr. Fish that they should reélect the men 
whose terms expired, and that Mr. Fish should 
cast his votes for a fourth man, who should be 
named by a majority of the old directors. He 
agreed, feeling quite sure that he had the 
sympathies of a majority of the old directors. 

The election came along, The three old 
directors were elected, Mr. Fish casting his 
ballots for them. Then the fourth was named. 
He was an out-and-out Harriman man! Mr. 
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Fish rose up to his full height, and objected 
strenuously. In fact, he nominated another 
man, a friend of his, and put him in! 

“Treachery!” yelled the Harriman forces. 

“Merely fighting the Devil with fire!” 
retorted Mr. Fish. 

When this new board of directors got to- 
gether to elect officers, a strange thing hap- 
pened. Mr. Fish had always counted among 
his supporters Mr. J. T. Harahan, Mr. John 
Jacob Astor, and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
At this meeting, for reasons unexpounded up 
to this date, these three men voted for Mr. 
J. T. Harahan for president, and Mr. Fish was 
turned out! That is the whole story of a mat- 
ter that has caused no end of trouble. 

The Illinois Central is a staid, respectable, 
haughty old railroad. The Governor of Illi- 
nois is a director, because the road is a sort of 
an heirloom of the state. When this successful 
raid was accomplished, everybody felt as though 
the house had been robbed in the night. All 
the highly respectable critics all over the world 
view it with ‘‘extreme regret.” The Sun weeps 
over the prospect that it will be “exploited like 
the Union Pacific!” Mr. Fish has been unan- 
imously handed the crown of a martyr, 
whether he likes it or not. Davenport, a 
clever cartoonist, depicts Mr. Harriman, in the 
conventional garb of the Wild West, standing, 
pistol in hand, over the unhappy remains of 
the slaughtered president of the Illinois Central. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, at this time, 
was buying railroad stocks in huge amounts. 
Of Illinois Central it purchased $28,123,300 ; 
of Baltimore & Ohio, $39,564,200; of New 
York Central, $14,285,745; of Atchison, 
$10,000,000 ; and also smaller amounts of St. 
Joseph & Grand Island, St. Paul, and Chicago 
& Northwestern. In all, close to $150,000,000 
cash was paid out for these stocks. Mr. 
Harriman had the power of a Czar. The use 
of the funds, and the use of the credit, of the 
Union Pacific were placed in his hands to be 
used exactly as he wished. 

So far as the railroad field is concerned, this 
closes the year 1906. Swift indeed was the 
spinning of the web in that great year. Mr. 
Harriman may look back to it with a feeling of 
great deeds well done. Yet, other webs he 
wove in that same year, not by any means so 
patent to the eye, nor yet so all-successful. 

It was a year of politics, indeed. At Wash- 
ington, Mr. Theodore Roosevelt fought the rail- 
road lobbies over the Hepburn rate bill, and 
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beat them roundly to the last man. In the 
activity with regard to this matter, the hand of 
Harriman was seldom seen. If he wove a web 
about the White House, he caught little but 
disappointment for his pains. I have yet to 
see convincing proof of the oft-repeated state- 
ment that he led the railroads in their objection 
to rate regulation. That, on this account or 
other, he has become an inplacable opponent of 
President Roosevelt is a certainty. I confess, 
however, that I am unable to trace the workings 
of the Harriman machine at Washington. 

In New York state, the ramifications of the 
Harriman influence took an unexpected turn. 
Circumstances brought him into a position 
where he deemed it wise to become once and for 
all an opponent of the Republican party. It 
seems established that he cast his vote and 
influence on the side of William Randolph 
Hearst. What a strange reversal! For years, 
Mr. Harriman has been a personal friend of 
Mr. B. B. Odell. On the witness stand both 
the parties to this friendship have declared that 
it was purely a personal and social friendship, 
and had no foundation in business interests 
whatever. The New York Sun has never 
believed it. So late as November 12, 1906, it 
used this phrase to describe it: 


“His (Harriman’s) career with his accomplice Odell, the 
robbery of the State treasury by the Furnaceville Iron 
Company . vi 


There is much controversy on this point. It 
is established, however, that the relations 
between Mr. Harriman and Mr. Odell were 
very close, indeed intimate, whether they were 
political, as hinted at by Mr. James H. Hyde 
and Mr. Thomas F. Ryan in the insurance 
investigation; social, as stated so flatly by 
Messrs. Harriman and Odell; or purely of 
the realm of predatory finance, as blazoned 
forth to the world by the New York Sun. 

For a long time, the New York American 
and the Evening Journal have been running 
a sort of ‘‘rogue’s gallery” on their editorial 
pages. Init, the trusts and the men who make 
them are shown to a bewildered public as 
monsters of repellent mien, wearing tags 
marked ‘‘Ryan,” “Morgan,” and so on. Mr. 
Edward Henry Harriman was once a quite 
highly favored subject of this humor, or spleen, 
or hysteria, or whatever you want to call it. 
As the maker of the biggest railroad system— 
and the Hearst definition of a Trust seems to be 
“anything big that I have no share in”—he 
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was surely entitled to be considered a permanent 
inmate of the American’s Zoo. 

Quite mysteriously, the Hearst editors mis- 
laid the “Harriman” tag along in the autumn 
of 1906. At that time, every day—no, sixty or 
seventy times every day—the Evening Journal 
rushed out on the street to display the pictures 
of the ‘“Plunderbund,” that horrible ring of 
assassins banded together not to vote for 
Hearst. In it appeared Messrs. Rockefeller, 
Ryan, Brady, Havemeyer, Morgan, Belmont, 
and many others. Wonder of wonders— 
where was Harriman? 

Of course, Mr. Hearst went much farther. 
He nominated a candidate for Governor of 
California. Now California is a state some- 
times, but at other times it is the Southern 
Pacific’s backyard. There was a time when 
Mr. C. P. Huntington, as head of the Southern 
Pacific, was in the habit of sending curt and 
unmistakable commands to all and sundry 
of the politicians who represented the sover- 
eign state of California. ‘There came a time 
when California rebelled. The political net in 
which the present head of the Southern Pacific 
holds California is not made of ropes, that all 
the world may see; but of gossamer, that none 
of the world may see. 

This past year, it looked like a close fight 
between Bell, the regular Democratic candidate, 
and Gillett, Republican, generally credited 
with having the strongest Harriman affiliations. 
In this contigency, not at all to the liking of the 
Herrin-Harriman machine, Mr. Hearst stepped 
nobly into the breach. I quote from the 
New York Evening Post: 


“In this state, (California) Hearst has induced William 
Langdon to run for Governor, on what is known as the 
Independence League ticket. Every vote cast for Lang- 
don is a vote taken from Theodore A. Bell, the regular 
Democratic nominee. 

“This might not matter if the nominee of the Republican 
convention were a man whom the public could trust. 
But E. H. Harriman, president of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company, controls the entire political machinery 
of the Republican party in California, with the exception of 
San Francisco, through his hired manager, William F. 
Herrin. Inthe face of this alarming situation, 
Hearst has refused to withdraw Langdon.” 


The New York Evening Post is, perhaps, a 
biassed critic at times. Its statement of the 
case, with regard to the nomination of Mr. 
Gillett, may therefore be backed up by a 
quotation from the San Francisco Chronicle 
of September 8th. The Chronicle is supposed 
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to be a strong Republican organ, and later in 
the campaign supported Gillett: 

“Orders were sent to Herrin to see that Gillett was both 
nominated and elected. For the first time since he 
has held this position, Herrin came out in the open and 


worked like a Trojan for the success of Harriman’s 
candidate.” 
Mr. Gillett was elected Governor. Mr. 


Herrin, it may be noted, is described in the 
“Official List”? as Chief Counsel of the South- 
ern Pacific, San Francisco, Cal. 

The whole affair looks and sounds like an 
echo of the Huntington days on the Southern 
Pacific. It is even more melancholy than ap- 
pears from the above, if the judgment of Re- 
publican Senator Charles M. Belshaw, of Cali- 
fornia, is to be taken at its face value. The 
week after the California convention, he was 
quoted by the Sacramento Bee as saying: 

“T do not believe that any man can obtain the Republican 
nomination without the consent of Herrin or the railroad. 
The sight of honored judges dickering with the machine and 
trading votes and pleading for places on the slate was sad 
to behold here in Santa Cruz last week.” 

And so the web of politics is spun by the 
master-spinner. In this sketch it is not neces- 
sary to go farther, to trace the influence of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific in 
Utah, Colorado, Texas. It is a thankless task 
and a difficult one. Only enough has been 
adduced to show that the great president of the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific has not 
departed from the ways of his predecessors in 
the matter of political activity. He has no 
politics, as the phrase is used! at Washington. 
Party means nothing to him except as a means 
to an end. Here, in 1906, he worked for the 
Democratic candidate in New York, and 
nominated a Republican in California. 

This article began with a quotation from 
Charles Francis Adams. Let it end with an- 
other, written a year earlier, in 1869, in an 
article in the North American Review: 

“A very few years more and we shall see corporations 
as much exceeding the Erie and the New York Central in 
ability and will for corruption as they will exceed these 
roads in wealth and in length of iron track. We shall see 
these great corporations spanning the continent from Ocean 
to Ocean. Already the disconnected members 
of these future leviathans have built up states in the wilder- 
ness, and chosen their attorneys Senators of the United 
States. Now their power is in its infancy; in a very few 
years they will reénact in a larger theatre and on a grander 
scale the scenes which were lately witnessed on the narrow 
stage of a single state.” 


(This series will be concluded in A pril) 














SLAUGHTERING ELK FOR THE ELKS 


WHY THE NOBLEST OF THE DEER TRIBE IS BECOMING EXTINCT 


BY 


W. H. WRIGHT 


A NATURALIST WHO FOR TWENTY-THREE CONSECUTIVE YEARS HAS 
FOLLOWED AND STUDIED BIG GAME IN EVERY PART OF NORTH AMERICA 


United States knew how rapidly the 

elk are being exterminated, influence 
would probably be brought to bear upon Con- 
gress for the setting aside of some of the 
Western forests and mountainous districts as 
game preserves. For the last ten years, there 
has been a relentless, persistent war of ex- 
termination upon these beautiful animals for 
their heads, hides, and teeth. Yet few seem 
to take any interest in the protection of our 
game, and of the elk in particular. 

To be sure, some of the states have enacted 
laws which are supposed to protect them, but 
most of these laws protect only the hunters 
who are slaughtering the elk. Anyone who 
will take the trouble to look into the matter 
and watch the different methods that are 
brought into use, will agree with me that there 
is no real protection for the elk in most of the 
laws that have been passed in several of the 
states which still claim to have this animal 
within their borders. 


[ THE majority of the people of the 


THE MARKET FOR ELKS’ TEETH 


There are two sources of revenue for hunters 
that have turned their attention to the exter- 
mination of the elk, and if one of these sources 
is any more heartless than the other, I fail to 
see which it is. The first of these is that fraternal 
organization of men who have banded them- 
selves together under the name of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of the Elks. I wish that 
I had the gift of language to express my opinion 
of an individual or of an order of individuals 
who, for the purpose of securing the teeth of any 
animal, place a premium on the destruction of 
the emblem of their order. And, unconsciously 
perhaps, this is just what they have already 
done. At the present time they seem to 
try to see which member of the order will pay 
the highest price for a set of elk’s teeth. 

A few years ago, one could buy a set of these 


teeth for from $2.50 to $5 for the very best of 
them. And it is not so many years back when 
fifty cents would have been considered a big 
price for any of them. But now it is an in- 
significant set that will not bring from $10 to 
$25. Every trapper and guide throughout 
the elk countries has his pocket filled with elk’s 
teeth for the purpose of selling to tourists and 
hunters who may visit his part of the country. 
When asked what he wants for them, he will, 
without the least change of countenance, tell 
you that this is a very finely colored set, and he 
will let you have them at a bargain. Since you 
are a customer of his, he will let you have them 
for $50, but he could easily get $75 for them. 
And the worst of it is, this is just what he is 
getting for them. Many a finely colored set 
now sells for as much as $100, and I know of 
one or two instances where they have been sold 
for $150. There is little hope of saving the 
poor animals when people will pay this much 
for a set of teeth, just to let the world know 
that they are Elks. 

The other human hyena is the taxidermist 
located along the line of travel of the summer 
tourists. He finds a ready and _ profitable 
market for the mounted heads and antlers of 
the game he has induced the heartless 
hunters and trappers to kill, in season and out 
of season, and reaps a rich harvest from those 
who call at his shop during their summer 
travels. These hunters will kill everything 
they can find, so long as there is some one who 
will take if off their hands. And just so long 
as elk’s teeth bring from $5 to $100 a pair, just 
so long will the hunters and taxidermists take 
risks in killing and selling them. 

Just at the present writing, there are two 
guides from the Jackson’s Hole country under 
arrest in Los Angeles for the slaughter of elk 
in Wyoming, Idaho, and the Yellowstone 
National Park. They were taken with a car- 
load of heads which they had shipped to one 
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of these taxidermists, and it is claimed that 
this is the third car-load that they have shipped. 


LAWS PROTECT HUNTERS, NOT GAME 


But, the public asks, are there not laws pro- 
hibiting the killing and selling of this game? 
Yes, there are laws that were, in some cases, 
intended to protect the game. But through- 
out the West and Northwest, there are tens of 
thousands of square miles of country that no 
one ever goes into, except the ‘‘pot-hunters” 
and trappers, and these are the persons that 
should be kept out of this country. Some time 
since, I published in THE WorLp’s Work an 
article on the trapper and his way of doing 
business. In that article I explained how his 
work is accomplished, and showed his methods 
of exterminating the game. So I shall not 
again go over that ground here. 

Take, for example, the game laws of Wyo- 
ming—the only state where the elk may now be 
found in any considerable numbers. Several 
years ago the laws of Wyoming prohibited the 
sale of game, or any part of the game killed 
within its borders, by the residents of the state. 
The law allowed a non-resident hunter to take 
out what he had lawfully killed. But this kind 
of a law was a hindrance to those who made a 
business of supplying the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks with emblems and the 
taxidermists with heads; so some of the wise 
ones put up an argument, that it was working 
a great hardship on the poor families of the 
state not to be allowed to sell the heads and 
teeth of animals they had killed, since there was 
such a good price to be received for them. 
“Why,” they said, ‘it will keep these poor 
families in flour!” And as they did not wish to 
have these poor people starve on their hands, 
they passed the law! If it remains on the 
statute book for five years, there will not be an 
elk left in the state of Wyoming. 

As the law now stands, any one who wishes 
to sell the teeth, head, or the whole elk has only 
to take the part which he wishes to dispose of 
to any justice of the peace, with a fee of twenty- 
five cents. The justice takes a brass tag with 
a number on it, a slug of lead, and a seal such 
as is used in sealing up box-cars; he attaches 
this number to the part of the elk to be shipped, 
and this tag prevents 2 game warden or any 
one else from interfering with the shipment. 
Of course, the shipper must make oath that he 
has legally killed the animal, or that he got it 
from some one who legally killed it, or that he 
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or some one else found it dead and that it is 
what they call ‘“winter-killed.” Of course, 
those that are winter-killed have teeth just as 
valuable as those that have been killed in any 
other way. 

One old man who has lived in the elk dis- 
tricts of Wyoming for more than twenty years 
and who claims never to have killed a head of 
wild game in his life, told me that every fall 
for a number of years, as soon as the season 
has closed, there has been a continual roar of 
rifles lasting until spring. He said that, in 
many cases, the game wardens knew of it, and 
several times the settlers had insisted that the 
wardens go out and arrest the parties who were 
slaughtering for neads and teeth. He told me 
that he had seen as many as twelve or fifteen 
bull elk that had been driven by men on snow- 
shoes into some canyon or gully, and slaughtered 
while in the deep snow. ‘The teeth were always 
taken, as these could be put into their pockets; 
and if there were danger of any game warden 
coming after them, they escaped to some other 
part of the country, but where they could still 
kill elk. If they were sure that they would 
have time to take the skin of the head, this was 
done. Then it was dried and taken to the 
justice. For twenty-five cents, they could 
secure the tag which allowed them to ship it to 
a taxidermist willing to pay from $5 up for 
good winter scalps. The teeth could be 
shipped in the same way. 

Now comes the other part of the game. 
The elk thus killed and scalped are devoured 
by the wolves and birds that prey on anything 
found dead. After the carcass has been 
stripped of all flesh, these same hunters “‘find”’ 
a lot of ‘‘winter-killed” heads, which they 
bring in. For another twenty-five cents, the 
justice puts his seal on them and they are 
shipped to the same taxidermist that bought 
the scalp, a few months before. And this is 
the way the laws protect the elk in Wyoming! 

Another clause in this law permits any one 
who is a resident of Wyoming to take out a 
$2 license, which entitles him to catch alive 
nine head of elk, of deer, of antelope, or of any- 
thing else that he wishes to catch. The 
original catch he must keep for five years before 
selling, but the increase he can sell at any time. 
A man can use as many permits as he wishes, 
so long as he can find someone who does not 
himself wish to catch, and who will give the 
other party his right to catch the animals. 

This catching always takes place in the 























spring when there is no winter range for them 
and the animals are poor and weak. They are 
driven into the snow, and those that are wanted 
are roped and dragged to the yard. In their 
exhausted condition, more than half of them 
die, but their teeth are worth just as much as 
are those that were killed during the open 
season. I saw one man who told me that he 
cleared up $500 in one week in Butte, Mont., 
from the sale of elk’s teeth, and that he had 
since then taken in $800 in one summer, besides 
several horses which he had taken in part 
payment for teeth. 


THE FARCE OF ‘‘ FARMING” 


The bill that was signed a year ago, allowing 
settlers to go into the national timber reserves 
and settle on agricultural land, is helping along 
the rapid extermination of game of all kinds, 
and especially the elk. In the Bitter Root 
Mountains of Idaho, there are a few elk left— 
or were a few years ago. Since the signing of 
this bill, I know of two men that have gone 
into this country and taken up land for farming 
purposes, so they claim. But any one who will 
take the trouble to go and observe their way of 
farming can see at a glance that they are there 
for no other purpose than to kill elk for their 
teeth. This land that they have taken is at 
least seventy-five miles from the nearest settle- 
ment and over the main range of the Bitter 
Root Mountains. They could never get any- 
thing out if they should raise it, and could 
never get in any stock to eat what they might 
raise if they were really farming. They have 
selected as their farm a place where the elk 
and the deer come to winter. Here, on a bot- 
tom-land of perhaps a hundred acres, they 
have fenced in two or three acres. This whole 
bottom is nothing more nor less than a gravel- 
bar between two streams. They have packed 
in, on the back of a horse, an old plow and a 
few quarts of grain, which they sowed. Then 
they claimed that the elk interfered with their 
crops, which had to be protected. Therefore, 
they proceeded to shoot the elk and roll their 
carcasses into the river, first removing their 
teeth, however. 

With so much unoccupied land in the United 
States, it is a pity that we cannot afford to set 
aside a few tracts for the home of our wild 
All of such game that is left could live 


game. 
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in almost any part of the country, so long as 


it could have a winter range. The game of 
Jackson’s Hole now has no winter feed. The 
stock that the settlers raise sweep away the 
winter food of the elk, and thousands of them 
starve there each winter. It would seem that 
this section of country might be bought up by 
the Government and set aside for the game. 
This land is worthless, so far as general farming 
is concerned. Grain and vegetables rarely 
mature there, and a large part of the region is 
so rocky that it is not fit for any thing whatever. 
If a tract of this country, say a hundred miles 
south of the Yellowstone Park, could be added 
to the Park and be patroled by the soldiers, it 
would become one of the most interesting places 
in the world. 

The Bitter Root timber reserve, if turned into 
a game preserve, would support specimens of 
all our game. This is the most natural game 
country that I have ever seen—and I have 
pitched my tent in every state in the Union and 
in nearly every province in Canada, together 
with a good part of Mexico. In this timber 
reserve can be found deer, elk, moose, black 
and grizzly bears, Rocky mountain sheep 
and goats, and the finest fishing on the 
earth. 

Our game can never be protected until it is 
under Federal protection. But men say that 
civilization is of more value than the game. 
This we grant, but there are hundreds of 
thousands of acres that are good for nothing 
but the timber that is to be found on them, and 
might well be set aside for the home of our wild 
game animals. As it is now, the elk will 
be as rare as the buffalo within a few years— 
and we can then thank a few taxidermists and 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks for 
the destruction of the noblest of the deer tribe, 
the elk. 

If this fraternal organization should really 
wish to do something worthy enough to justify 
its existence, it would pass some by-law that 
would restrain its members from buying or 
wearing the teeth of-the emblem of the order. 
Such action would end the demand for elks’ 
teeth at any price, and this, of itself, would 
save the lives of thousands of animals every 
year. The order would then be doing some- 
thing both “benevolent”? and “protective,” 
in the truest sense of the words. 
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BY 


STRATHCONA 


A HUDSON’S BAY TRADER WHO HAS WON A HIGH PLACE IN THE BRITISH PEERAGE 


KENNETH BERNARD 


men met in conflict for control over 

the river traffic through the state of 
Minnesota. One of the men was a small 
trader of St. Paul, known to his friends as“ Jim” 
Hill. The other was Donald Alexander Smith 
(now Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal), 
commissioner of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
at Winnipeg. In this conflict began the build- 
ing of two mighty empires. 

It was a very natural event, this fight. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, following its natural 
bent, had monopolized this river traffic, send- 
ing its freight in its own little steamers through 
Minnesota to the portal of the great Canadian 
Northwest, then reached only by the “Red 
River cart-route.” Mr. Hill, being a trans- 
portation genius by birth and a fighter by 
election, determined to break up this gilt-edged 
monopoly. First, he induced the State of Minne- 
sota to enforce the United States Bonding Act, 
which made it impossible for Canadian steamers 
to carry this business. Second, he put his own 
little steamer, the Selkirk, into the trade. Then, 
he waited for something to happen. 

It came in a hurry. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company merely registered its little fleet in 
the name of Mr. N. W. Kittson, of St. Paul, and 
went on about its business. It followed up this 
stroke by bringing new pressure to bear on the 
Minnesota legislators for the restoration of the 
bonding privilege. The fight was led by 
Donald Alexander Smith. It had not gone 
far when the’ two men met. From the hour of 
that meeting hostilities ceased. They were 
two kindred spirits. In all the history of 
finance and railroad building, there is no other 
friendship such as this that has existed since 
that day between Mr. James J. Hill, the splen- 
did Canadian who has made our own North- 
west, and Lord Strathcona, the splendid Scotch- 
man who made possible the Northwest of the 
Canadians. 

At the outset, they two recognized as a 


, NHIRTY-FIVE years ago, two strong 


cardinal truth a principle that both have voiced 
many times since then. When Mr. Hill 
learned, a year ago, that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul would build to Seattle, he 
said: “Well, let them come! There is plenty 
of room for all!”’ Lord Strathcona used almost 
the same words in telling the world that the 
building of the Grand Trunk Pacific would 
not injure the Canadian Pacific. It was the 
recognition of that same principle that led these 
men, thirty-five years ago, to merge their Red 
River fleets under the management of Mr. 
Kittson, and to go upon their ways in 
friendship to conquer the outlying lands of the 
Great Northwest. 


THE YEARS IN THE FROZEN NORTH 


The story of Lord Strathcona reads like a 
romance. In 1838, when Van Buren was 
President of the United States, when Victoria 
of England had held the throne but a year, he 
came into the life of Canada. At that time he 
was eighteen years of age. He was born in 
Scotland, of Highland parents, and he came 
to the new country to seek the fortune his own 
land had denied him. 

For nearly thirty years he labored in the 
hardest service of the continent, the service of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. In the early 
days, as a trader, he tramped the mighty North 
from end to end, bargaining, planning, barter- 
ing. He saw Lake Winnipeg before the city 
was. For month on month he traveled the 
dreadful wastes where the great Mackenzie 
River tumbles across the Arctic Circle. Dreary 
Keewatin he learned from end to end, tramping 
in and out from the posts on Husdon’s Bay. 
On foot he threaded the forests of the Ontario 
hinterland, and on foot he paced the thousands 
of miles of prairie that lie between Lake Winni- 
peg and the Rocky Mountains. 

It was a terrible country in those days, this 
Outland of the Empire. Men in those regions 
learn the silence of the Indian, the dogged, 
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desperate courage of the half-breed. There 
is no room for fear, no chance for him who 
hesitates. The code of the North is hard and 
cold and all uncompromising. The heart must 
be strong or the man must die. Winter comes 
early and stays late—and such a winter! A 
few short hours of frozen day, then night—a 
long, uncanny night. Sometimes the snow 
falls through weeks on weeks, and no man 
dares to move beyond the circle of the little 
settlement. When the snow ceases comes 
the hard frost, and the White North grows 
fierce. Wolves, in those days, would sweep 
the icy paths, truculent, hungry, seeking their 
sustenance. At night, about the little camp, 
their hordes would sweep, howling in mourn- 
ful unison. By day, men went their ways, 
but cautiously, watching the hard gray sky 
above and the hard white snow below. Truly, 
it is an iron land, this wonderful North of the 
Canadas. 

Donald Smith learned it all. No dream of 
the future found its way through the cold world 
of fact to give him heart for the great fight. He 
struggled, as hundreds of others struggled, 
merely to do his duty, to turn in at the end of 
the year a better and better account to the 
Governor of the Company. That was the 
last and greatest thing to the men of the 
a. 5. C. 


LIFE ON THE LABRADOR COAST 


After ten years of it, the record finds him 
promoted from the trader’s vocation to be an 
agent of the Company on the bleak coast of 
Labrador. Little of hope there was in that. 
It is the most dreadful place on all the con- 
tinent, this forbidden land of Labrador. Black, 
iron-bound, storm-beaten through the spring 
and summer and autumn; white, frost-bound, 
wind-swept through the long months of winter— 
there is no single thing of beauty, gentleness 
nor charity in all the life of it. 

In that day, almost a blindness fell upon 
this agent of the H. B. C., a blindness that 
comes from the snow and knows no curing that 
rough men may give to it. Only once a year 
came the Company’s ship, up through the 
straits of Belle Isle. To wait for it meant that 
forever he should go through life blind—meant 
the end of all things. He took two Indians of 
his people, in the dead hush of mid-winter, and 
set out upon a tramp of 2,000 miles, from the 
far coast of Labrador to the city of Montreal. 

Struggling through, almost dead, he came at 
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last before the resident Governor of the Com- 
pany, in the comfort of the city. Sir George 
Simpson, the Governor, looked at him, heard 
his tale, then asked, abruptly: 

“Who gave you leave to quit your post?” 

“‘Who could ?” replied the agent, “since no 
man lives within a thousand.miles of me ?”’ 

“Tf it be but a choice between your eyes 
and the service of the Company,” thundered 
the Governor, “get back to your post as quickly 
as you can!” 

The agent obeyed. 

The terror of that journey no man may 
write. Once, in recent years, Lord Strathcona 
was asked to describe it. 

“No, no—I can’t,” 
terrible to think about!” 

He stumbled back into his post alone, after 
many days and many nights in the great silence. 
Two hundred miles back in the depths he had 
left his two Indians, dead of exhaustion, fear, 
and hunger. That was the service of the 
H. B. C. in the days when it ruled the North 
from the mouth of the Saguenay to the mouth 
of the Mackenzie. That, too, is the service of 
the H. B. C. to-day. 

Conventions of civilization fade and are as 
nothing to the men who live this life. The 
agents of the H. B. C. married, often as not, 
the daughters of the Indian traders, married 
them by the rites of the iron land in which they 
lived. Daughter of such a union was Isabella 
Sophia Hardisty, whose father was one of the 
trusted agents of the Company in Rupertsland, 
and whose mother was of thetribes. She 
came into the life of Donald Smith when he 
was twenty-nine, up on the coast of Labrador. 
She had been wife before, and brought with her 
a little son. Donald Smith, the agent of the 
H. B. C., married her by the rites of Labrador. 
There was no priest nor church within a 
thousand miles. It was a simple contract 
between a man, a woman, and their God. 

To-day, she is Lady Strathcona. When the 
title came, only ten years ago, the strict re- 
quirements of the British peerage required a 
re-marriage, and it was solemnized in the full 
ritual of the Church of England. The civil 
bond of the Labrador marriage was ratified by 
special Act of Parliament. One daughter came 
to them in the early days. Of her and hers 
more will be told later. 

There is little more to tell of this long thirty 
years of banishment away in the frozen North. 
The man gave up his leisure to much reading 


he said, “it is too 
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and some writing, gaining a style that is direct 
and forceful, but not at all ornate. His public 
documents are treasures of conciseness, cor- 
rectness, and directness. He speaks and writes 
the language of the North, the language of 
the agent reporting to headquarters. As he 
progressed, by slow gradations, from trader to 
factor, then to chief factor, and at last to the 
Governorship, he learned to exercise powers 
such as it is given to few men in all the world 
to wield. The men of the H. B. C. were not 
merely commercial units of the Empire; they 
were magistrates, givers of law, founders of 
courts. They condemned to fine, to stripes, 
to death—and they saw that their verdicts were 
executed to the last letter. At times, they led 
small armies to battle, to break rebellion by 
force, to carry on the bitter struggle against the 
rival white traders. 


HEAD OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


In 1868, being then forty-eight years of age, 
Donald Smith reached the top of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ladder. He was appointed 
Chief Executive, with offices at Montreal. He 
was a man of middle stature, rather slight in 
build, and looked not at all the typical North- 
erner, except when one studied his countenance. 
The snow-tan of the North had made him dark 
as an Indian. He wore a full beard, black and 
wiry. Black brows met above his eyes, en- 
hancing the stern, uncompromising aspect of 
his tace. He looked what he was—a com- 
mander of men and of forces, primal and 
artificial. 

At the outset of his career as head of the 
Company in Canada, he was not by any means 
arich man. He had saved money, but he had 
invested it in far-away lands, patches of terri- 
tory thousands of miles out in the North and 
West—barren, supposedly, and profitless, cer- 
tainly. He had planted the seeds that, in the 
fullness of time, were to make him one of the 
richest men in the world; but even his far- 
seeing eye could not glimpse the wonders of 
the future. He believed that, in time, he 
would reap a harvest from the opening of the 
country—but he counted, in those days, as 
other men counted, not in millions but in 
thousands. 

In the first year of his power came a test. It 
was the transfer of the H. B. C. lands to the 
Government. When the men of the H. B. C. 


heard of it, they were wild with apprehension. 
They believed that the officers of the Company 
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were selling the birthrights of the men who 
wintered in the Northland, trading for pelts with 
the Indians. They flocked to Montreal in 
panic. Donald Smith reasoned with them. 
He pointed out that the great territory of the 
Northwest must be ruled by the Government, 
if it were ever to be made valuable, ever to be 
opened. He pledged to them his word—and 
they had learned that it was never broken— 
that they, the “wintering partners,’ should 
get their own out of the deal. They went back 
into the North, half-convinced, but still 
doubting. 

The transfer took place at the end of 1869 
when the Government bought for $1,500,000 
a region nearly half as big as the United States. 
When the Government Commissioner went 
into the Northwest to take possession, the fat 
was in the fire. He faced a horde of mingled 
French, Indians, and Scotch that refused to give 
up their right. They stood in arms, led by 
Louis Riel, a half-breed, and dared the Govern- 
ment to take their purchased lands. Donald 
Smith saw the danger. He hastened to the 
North, laid his credentials before the people, 
prayed them for patience, coddled them, dared 
them, commanded them, according to their 
tempers. In the end he prevailed upon them, 
and the rebellion simmered down and died. 
In the history of Canada it is written that by 
this diplomatic mission he saved the province 
of Manitoba to the British Crown. It was 
ripe for secession. 

This trouble was hardly over when he was 
obliged to face about and meet another danger 
within the Company itself. The stockholders, 
in London, deemed that the $1,500,000 received 
for the lands belonged to them, and they pre- 
pared to divide it. The “wintering partners” 
in Canada were to be forgotten. Why should 
the employees of the Company hope to share 
in the sale of the Company’s charter assets? 
The men in Canada took a different view. The 
factors and traders met at Norway House, away 
in the great Northwest—and they talked re- 
bellion. They laughed at London and all that 
therein is. One of them proposed that the 
factors and agents should take out of the annual 
round-up of furs a large percentage, hide it, 
then sell it for their own benefit. 

“They shall pay us, whether they want to or 
not!’ was the spirit of the motion. 

The vote on this novel proposition was a tie. 
Donald Smith, the chairman, broke it. He 
negatived the plan. Further, he again pledged 


























his word that the men of the North would get 
their fair share of the Company’s money. 

‘What do you think he will call a fair share ?” 
asked one of the fur-brigade, “‘ Will he get us 
ten thousand pounds?” 

The question was answered in 1871. Donald 
Smith went to London, stood up before the 
stockholders, and told them that they were 
bringing ruin upon the Company and upon 
themselves by their disregard of the ‘‘winter- 
ing partners.” As a result, he redeemed his 
promise to the men of the wilderness. He 
secured for them $535,000 out of the $1,500,000 
received from the Government. 


CREATING THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 


From that time onward, the story of Lord 
Strathcona—or Donald Smith—is a new story. 
He remained the head of the H. B. C., but he 
also became far more than merely that. In the 
next year, as we have seen, he came into conflict 
with James J. Hill, and then became his friend. 
He gained a dream of a railroad, an iron band 
to link the scattered provinces together into an 
Empire stretching from sea to sea. Manitoba 
was getting to be known in Europe. Men 
talked of it as a future producer of grain, then 
turned to the Dakotas and to the fields of the 
farther South. The agents of the American 
lines called away the little stream of immigrants 
that should, or might, have settled in the North. 
A new highway was necessary—imperative. 
Donald Smith saw it, and determined to strike. 

Then came disaster. In 1873 the railroads 
in Minnesota collapsed. Upon the little St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, which ran to the 
boundary line, all the hopes of Smith had 
centred. His first plan had been to get from 
the Canadian Government the right to build 
a line on from the point where this American 
road touched the boundary into the centre of 
the prairie land to the north and west. The 
St. Paul & Pacific was one of the first to fail. 
Its bonds were owned in Amsterdam, and 
when the road lay rusting in the woods these 
bondholders did not know what to do. It 
looked like the end of everything for the far 
Northwest. 

In 1877, Donald Smith, James J. Hill, N. W. 
Kittson, and George Stephen, a cousin of 
Donald Smith, came together to rescue the 
Northwest. They bought up the bonds from 
the Dutch, at prices running from 11 cents on 
the dollar to 75 cents. From this seed sprang 
the Great Northern Railway and the Canadian 
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Pacific Railroad. They took that broken road, 
re-christened it the St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Manitoba, and shoved it through to Winnipeg 
immediately. The hopeless lands that Donald 
Smith had picked up for a song in days gone 
by grew rich and wonderful. 

Donald Smith became a power in the land. 
First of all, he became immediately the strongest 
advocate of a railroad to run from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific, across Ontario, Manitoba, 
and the Territories. Of course, his advocacy 
of this project carried him into politics. Politics 
to him, however, meant only one thing—the 
pushing through of this great railroad. He 
cared nothing for party. Three terms he 
served in Parliament, and in each term he 
changed his party. At the outset, he was one 
of the supporters of Sir John MacDonald, the 
Conservative premier. When he discovered 
that this party had accepted from Sir Hugh 
Allan and other financiers great subsidies in 
cash, he deserted the party. 

This was one of the most dramatic occur- 
rences in the political history of Canada. In 
the House, the division was practically even, for 
and against MacDonald. The balance rested 
with Donald Smith. As he rose to speak, the 
fate of a Government hung upon his words. 
His speech was neither eloquent nor passionate. 
It was a calm, penetrating, and overwhelming 
impeachment of the MacDonald Government. 
He might have been dispensing justice, as he had 
a thousand times in the shadow of the Northern 
forests. 

“For the honor of the country,” he concluded, 
“no Government should exist that has a shadow 
of suspicion resting upon it. For that reason 
I cannot give it my support!” 

The scene that followed is described in Mr. 
Begg’s “History of the Northwest.” Sir John 
MacDonald, the fallen Premier, bore down 
upon Mr. Smith, hands clenched, wild for a 
personal revenge. His language, always violent, 
left no room for doubt upon the question as to 
whether or not he deemed this member respon- 
sible for the downfall. One of his expressions 
is preserved, though not in the records of the 
Parliament: 

“Td slap your face as quick as Hell would 
scorch a feather!” 

Smith was cold, quiet, and unmoved through 
it all. 

In the next Parliament, he gave his support 
to the Liberal Government, but its temporizing 
with the question of a railroad drove him again 
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into the arms of Sir John MacDonald. The 
latter accepted his service with what grace 
he could, but he had him well in mind when, 
later in life, he made his celebrated statement 
of political ethics: 

“T’m entitled to the support of my friends 
when I am right. What I want is friends who 
will support me when I’m wrong!” 

The task of this Government proved too 
heavy. In spite of visits made by Sir John to 
London, the financiers of England turned a 
deaf ear to the petition for cash to help build 
the railroad. It was impossible to carry it 
through as a Government railroad. In 1880, 
the four men who had pulled the Minnesota 
roads out of the mire again joined forces. The 
syndicate thus formed made a company, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which 
was ultimately capitalized at $65,000,000 of 
stock and $25,000,000 of land-grant bonds. 
The company built the railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

It was a struggle of giants, one of the greatest 
fights for life ever made by a railroad organ- 
ization. It was backed by the Conservative 
Government; therefore it was bitterly assailed 
by the opposition, both in the House and in 
the press. Some of the best thinkers and some 
of the ablest editors in Canada demonstrated 
over and over again, in talk, in set speech, in 
able writings, that the company ‘would never 
earn its axle grease.” Naturally, the English 
financiers were lukewarm, at the worst. Woe 
and Despair were elected directors of the com- 
pany, and sat at every meeting of the board. 

Those meetings will go down in history. At 
every one of them, the first question asked by 
the chairman was: 

‘“‘Has anyone found anybody to buy any of 
the stocks or bonds since we last met ?” 

In almost every case, the reply was dis- 
couraging. The record of two meetings is 
preserved in a little tale that is told in the 
clubs. One day, Donald Smith came in 
late, looked at the faces of the other directors, 
and said: 

“Nobody has any money; let’s adjourn until 
to-morrow!” 

Next day, he came in, jaunty, smiling. ‘Has 
any one raised any money ?” he asked. 

“Not a cent!” was the unanimous reply. 

“T’yve stolen another million,” announced 
Mr. Smith, “‘and that will last us till somebody 
gets some more!” 

As time went on, he and Mr. Stephen, his 


cousin, pledged their last cent. When things 
went from bad to worse and England would not 
buy a stock or a bond at any price, they bought 
from the Government a ten-year 3 per cent. 
annuity, and paid $9,000,000 cash for it, on 
the nail. Even this heroic move failed to raise 
the credit of the company. Either the Govern- 
ment had to come to their help or ruin would 
seize upon them and upon their staggering 
railroad. 

The fight for this loan was carried through 
the parliament by Donald Smith in the face 
of the whole opposition and a large party of the 
Government, who feared that the railroad 
would carry down the Government itself into the 
black depths of bankruptcy. The Government 
loaned the company $22,500,000 cash. The 
Canadian Pacific was saved. 

At half-past nine o’clock on the morning of 
November 7, 1885, at Craigellachie, B. C., an 
old man, whose hair was snowy white, drove 
a golden spike into the cedar tie upon which the 
rails met from east and west. The man was 
Donald Smith. The spike completed the 
Canadian Pacific. In the terrible five years 
from 1880 to 1885, he had changed from the 
strong, black-bearded, sturdy man to a white- 
haired veteran. 

In the following year Mr. Smith was re- 
warded for his great services to the Empire 
with knighthood in the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. His cousin, Mr. Stephen, had 
already been recognized with a baronetcy, and 
both had been immortalized in the names of 
two of the greatest mountains of the Canadian 
Rockies, Mount Donald and Mount Stephen. 


HIS WEALTH AND HIS USE OF IT 


The driving of the last spike of the Canadian 
Pacific practically brought to an end his active 
career as a railroad man. He had achieved 
his aim and given the Canadian Northwest 
direct connection with the Canadian East. 
Necessity and not instinct had made him a 
railroad builder, and instinct led him elsewhere 
as soon as necessity was fulfilled. He has 
repeatedly stated that he would have been 
much richer had he never entered into the 
C. P. R. project, but there is little doubt that 
while he lost heavily on the actual financing of 
the railroad, its results in the development of 
the Northwest vastly enhanced his fortune. 
Indeed, from that time the increase of his 
wealth has been due almost entirely to the nat- 
ural rise of his investments, and but little of 
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his time, if any, has been devoted to further 
money-making. 

One of Lord Strathcona’s physicians once told 
him that there was no reason why he should not 
live to be a hundred if he only went on working. 
Whether Lord Strathcona follows advice or 
merely instinct, there is no doubt that he goes 
on working. The man who, at the culmination 
of his Hudson’s Bay Company career, reached 
out his hand and threw open the door of another 
and greater career as an Empire-builder, had no 
thought of laying down his work when this 
second task was finished. He had accumu- 
lated a fortune in the service of his country; 
his duty now was to use that fortune in the 
same service. The record of his life from 1886 
onward is a bewildering alternation of mag- 
nificent gifts and magnificent honors. A 
million dollars at various times to McGill 
University, Montreal; $1,000,000 for the Royal 
Victoria College for the Higher Education of 
Women; $1,000,000 for the foundation and 
endowment of the Royal Victoria Hospital 
(in conjunction with a like amount from his 
cousin, Lord Mountstephen); the foundation 
of musical scholarships for Canadians in 
London; with countless acts of private benevo- 
lence to poor but talented young Canadians of 
every class—these are but a few examples of the 
disposition of his fortune. Nor were his bene- 
factions confined to Canadians. At the coro- 
nation of King Edward VII, he distinguished 
himself by a magnificent endowment of the 
London hospitals. He has also given largely 
to many other institutions throughout the 
British Empire. These actions won him in 
rapid succession the Grand Cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, in 1896; the barony which 
gives him his present title, in 1897; and in 1903 
a grant of a “‘remainder” by which that title is 
permitted to descend in the female line in de- 
fault of male heirs. 

In 1896 he was appointed the first holder of 
the newly created office of High Commissioner 
for Canada in London, since which time he has 
been seen in Canada only on flying visits of 
ten days or so at a time. In 1900 he secured 
world-wide fame by his gift of the Strathcona 
Horse, a body of twenty-eight officers and 
512 men, enrolled from all over the Canadian 
West, for service in the Boer war. 


STRATHCONA—THE MAN 


The motto selected by Lord Strathcona for 
the coat of arms conferred on him in 1897 is 
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“Perseverance,” and the word is usually taken 
as descriptive of his life. It is true that nothing 
has ever been known to turn Lord Strathcona 
from a course which he had once decided was 
his duty; but that the humble Hudson’s Bay 
trader in his remote cabin in the Polar regions 
deliberately conceived the ambitions that he 
has since realized, and set himself to pursue 
them, is erroneous. He did not seek the re- 
sponsibilities which brought him to the head of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; he has certainly 
never sought wealth for its own sake. Had 
anyone else been found ready and able to carry 
through the transcontinental railroad scheme 
when it was needed, he would gladly have left 
him that privilege. His wealth, his influence, 
and his social position have alike come to him 
in the discharge of what he regarded as his ob- 
ligations to those whom he served. A less 
‘“pushful” man it would be hard to find in the 
ranks of railroad promoters. His disinterested- 
ness of purpose, combined with his absolute 
sincerity, undoubtedly won him the confidence 
and support of many men whom the mere 
seeker after bonus stock could never have 
influenced. 

Since the undertaking of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Lord Strathcona’s appearance 
has scarcely altered. At the age of eighty-four, 
his eyes are as clear as they were thirty years 
ago. His form is slightly bent with age, but 
he still walks with firm end steady step. He 
talks freely and brightly on the topics of the day, 
though never committing himself on matters 
of state, and he always makes his visitor feel 
at his ease from the moment he begins con- 
versation to the time when he bids him a 
cheery ‘‘Good-bye.” It is this sense of per- 
sistent kindliness that has won for him such a 
host of friends. Once you have experienced 
it, you can well understand why the King and the 
Queen of England dispense with all formality 
where he is concerned—why they call him 
“Uncle Donald.” You feel that he is ‘Uncle 
Donald” to you and to all people who come with- 
in the circle of his friendship. This characteristic 
sums up the man as he is to-day. 

There is one little feature which may mean 
much or little, but which a visitor to Lord 
Strathcona cannot but notice. When indoors 
he always wears a little brown mat of silk, 
daintily crocheted, on the top of his head to 
cover the place where the once abundant hair 
has disappeared. Why he wears this little 
cap nobody seems to know, but there must be 
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some reason of no ordinary nature; for it gives 
him a great deal of trouble, slipping over his 
head whenever he turns with a quick movement, 
as he often does when engaged in a conversation 
which interests him. He always balances it 
again carefully. It may be some gift of the 
olden days, some memento of a faithful Indian 
friend during his long and lonely sojourn in the 
Canadian wilds, or it may be the work of his 
wife’s hands. Certain it is that some inter- 
esting history attaches to it, and that Lord 
Strathcona sets a high value on the little square 
of worked silk. 

Lord Strathcona sits close by his visitor, and 
sometimes lays his hand on your knee with a 
gesture of paternal friendliness. At other times 
he will lean back with folded arms, his bright, 
deep-set, keen eyes twinkling with a merry 
light. The bushy, overarching white eyebrows 
but add to the kindliness of the man’s whole 
countenance. 


HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


I have told of the marriage of Donald Smith 
to Isabella Hardisty, a daughter of Rupertsland. 
The one daughter of this union, Margaret 
Charlotte, married Mr. R. J. Bliss Howard, of 
Montreal. Since the removal of the Strath- 
conas from Montreal to London, Mr. Howard 
and his family have also gone abroad. His 
son, a youth of ten or eleven years, is being 
trained and educated most carefully for the 
responsibilities of title and fortune which will 
ultimately fall to him. By act: of the British 
Parliament, the barony of Lord Strathcona was 
made transmissible in the female line in recog- 
nition of his service to the Empire in the South 
African War. Otherwise it would have per- 
ished with him. 

Lady Strathcona has never been associated 
with her husband in his public relations, and is 
but slightly known to any but the intimates of 
his domestic circle. The Hon. Mrs. Howard, 
on the other hand, has a prominent position in 
London society and is admitted to have in- 
herited a large share of those qualities which 
have made her father so universally respected. 

A notable feature of Lord Strathcona’s 
career has been his devotion to the Hardisty 
family. It was one of his brothers-in-law who 


accompanied him on his famous trip to Man- 
itoba at the time of the first Riel troubles. 
Another brother-in-law died only a few weeks 
ago in Montreal, after having been for more 
than twenty years Lord Strathcona’s trusted 
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personal agent, having had charge of his 
private business in Montreal from the time of 
his departure for London. His Lordship’s 
visit to Canada in January was chiefly brought 
about by the loss of this faithful servant. 

While on the subject of Lord Strathcona’s 
fidelity to the Hardistys, it may be mentioned 
that he has never been known to fail in assisting 
any of his old friends of the Labrador days or 
their relatives, when in trouble. A striking 
instance of this was seen last year when a charge 
of murdering her husband was brought against 
Mrs. Sclater, daughter of an old Hudson’s Bay 
factor of Labrador. In this trial, which was 
held at Three Rivers, half-way between Quebec 
and Montreal and which was one of the most 
sensational legal struggles ever witnessed in 
Canada, the entire costs of the defense, includ- 
ing the fees of four of the ablest lawyers in the 
province, were met by the High Commissioner. 
As a result, Mrs. Sclater was acquitted of all 
complicity in the murder. 

Lord Strathcona’s favorite residence at the 
present time is Knebworth, the ancestral 
estate of the Lytton family, the descendants 
of the famous writer, Lord Lytton. This 
estate, however, is merely leased for a term of 
years, and the real Strathcona establishments 
are those at Glencoe in Scotland and Colonsay 
N. B., Winnipeg, Picton, N. S., and his great 
house in Montreal. In London he lives at 
No. 53, Cadogan Square. The Montreal house, 
which has been placed at the disposal of the 
Governor-General of Canada whenever he 
visits that city, contains most of its owner’s 
magnificent collection of pictures and works of 
art. The collection includes paintings by 
Raphael, Titian, Turner (one of whose finest 
works, the ‘‘ Mercury and Argos,” is now in the 
London house), Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romeyn, Millais, Constable, and other great 
masters. In spite of the general excellence of 
this collection, Lord Strathcona is hardly an 
artist by instinct, in which he differs from the 
eminent American who succeeded him as the 
directing spirit of the C. P. R., Sir William 
Van Horne. His success as a purchaser may 
probably be ascribed to the same commercial 
intuition which enabled him to pile up his 
enormous fortune in a few years. 

His acquisition of Jules Breton’s best-known 
picture, ‘‘The First Communion,” made con- 
siderable stir in the art world, for the price paid 
was the highest that had ever been given up to 
that time for any work except by the greatest 
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AN ARCTIC POST OF THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


In such quarters as these Lord Strathcona lived for thirty years 








THE STRATHCONA MANSION IN MONTREAL 


Its art galleries and conservatories are the chief luxuries of its owner 





DONALD SMITH (LORD STRATHCONA) IN 1880 


A photograph taken at the beginning of his struggle for the Canadian Pacific. The change in his appearance 


caused by the strain of the next five years is shown on the opposite page 
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of the old masters. In this purchase Lord 
Strathcona had as his competitor the picture- 
buyer of Mr. J. J. Hill, and the bidding between 
the two was of the most spirited description. 
After the picture had fallen into Lord Strath- 
cona’s hands, at a price about twice what’ was 
expected, he received a call from his old friend 
of the Minnesota railroads, who expressed his 
deep regret that he had failed to secure the 
picture. Mr. Hill explained that he had wanted 
it as a present for his wife, who belonged to the 
Catholic Church, and that he would gladly give 
Lord Strathcona $5,000 more than he had paid 
for it. Lord Strathcona refused the offer, but 
a few days later the picture was sent over to 
Mr. Hill’s London address, with a brief note 
expressing the hope that Mrs. Hill would accept 
it as a gift. Mr. and Mrs. Hill declined to 
permit Lord Strathcona to make this sacrifice, 
and the picture remains in the hands of its 
purchaser at the present day. 

The career of the man who began active life 
as an exile many thousands of miles from civili- 
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zation, and who, to-day, is one of the most 
prominent figures in the British Empire, is now 
drawing to its close. Though his intellectual 
power is unimpaired, Lord Strathcona has 
perceptibly less of his once extraordinary vigor 
of body and capacity for endurance than he had 
a year or two ago. Periodic rumors of his 
impending retirement have been in circulation 
of late, but those who know him best affirm 
that he will die in harness, maintaining to the 
end every activity of which he is capable. It 
is even hinted that in this life, in which personal 
ambition has played so small a part, there is 
yet present, as a predominant factor, one deep 
desire—that his end may be that of a still 
faithful and devoted servant of Canada and 
of the British race, and that his reward may be 
found in a resting-place beside so many others 
who have given their lives to their country’s 
service—in Westminster Abbey, or in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It is not an overweening ambition, 
surely, for the man who leaves behind him the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as his memorial. 











A GROUP OF PEASANTS DISCUSSING THE OUTLOOK 
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THE LONG, CEASELESS STRUGGLE OF THE PEASANTRY FOR LAND 
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AMINE” is a regular headline in the 
leading Russian newspapers. In 
many districts, famine during the 

fall of 1905 and the spring of 1906 was largely 
responsible for the peasant uprising. In order to 
reduce the peasants to obedience, an edict was 
issued by the Government forbidding the local 
authorities to grant relicf to the families of 
peasants involved in the disturbances; the 
administration went even to the length of 
closing a number of free soup-kitchens sup- 
ported by private charity, on the ground that 
they had been hotbeds of rebellion. The 
funds appropriated by the Duma were used as 
graft and practically nothing has been done for 
the relief of the sufferers. Cases are reported 
daily of peasant families dying from starvation. 

Yet the taxes must be paid. Since the 
Viborg Manifesto, in which the ex-members 
of the Duma recommended that the people 
pay no taxes, every case of delinquency is 
treated as rebellion. The Russian law knows 
no exemptions from sale for arrears in taxes. 
Public sales of the cattle and the beggarly house- 
hold outfit of delinquent taxpayers are now 
everyday occurrences. Within a few miles of 
the Czar’s palace, horses have been auctioned 


off at the rate of $5 a head, cows at the rate of 
$2.50 a head. When the rumor of these pro- 
ceedings spread in the vicinity, the peasants 
fled with their cattle to the woods. 

Wherever resistance was attempted, mounted 
police and Cossacks were detailed to assist the 
tax-collectors, and the peasants were mercilessly 
whipped and slugged, without regard to age 
or sex. In some places this led to regular 
battles between the assembled population and 
the tax-collectors. When the police chief of 
the Oorzhoom district came to collect the taxes 
in the village of Oorma, the news of his arrival 
spread overnight in the neighborhood. In the 
morning thousands of peasants surrounded the 
town hall and told the chief of police that they 
were not going to pay the taxes, because they 
would no longer support the present govern- 
ment. The chief of police ordered his men to 
shoot and three peasants were wounded. Then 
the police were overpowered by the mob. 
Some of the constables voluntarily resigned their 
offices. The victory of the people was cele- 
brated by thanksgiving services in the church. 

In many districts, on the day set for the 
public sale, the peasants of the whole neighbor- 
hood assembled to witness the proceedings, but 
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there were no bidders, so the property had to 
be left in the possession of the owners. The 
way in which this is done is described by a man 
who has traveled through the country districts 
of the province of Moscow. On the date for 
which the sale is to take place, the tradesman 
that comes from the city happens to meet some 
villager who addresses him in something like 
this fashion: 

“Well, good man, you have come to the sale ?” 

ea pe ?? 

“So! That’s all right. You are out for 
business. But say—on your way back, you 
had better look out! The road runs through 
the woods, you know! And one can never tell! 
There are all sorts of people in our village. 
You are all right, of course; we find no fault 
with you. But only the Lord knows what some 
fellow may get into his head.” 

The buyer usually takes the hint and does 
not wait for the sale to begin. 

While over-taxation is the most striking form 
of oppression, the primary causes are the small 
size of the farms and the crudeness of farming 





A HARVEST SCENE 


A PEASANT’S HOME 


methods. Upon their emancipaticn, the former 
serfs in European Russia were allotted from seven 
to ten acres for every male member of the family. 
The peasant population has been increasing 
since, in spite of poverty and periodical famine, 
yet for nearly a quarter of a century emigration 
of the emancipated peasants to the unsettled 
sections of the Empire was practicably pro- 
hibited. ‘The object of this policy was to ensure 
a sufficient supply of tenants and hired help 
to the landed nobility. When the revolution- 
ary movement among the educated classes 
and the unrest among the peasantry in the 
‘eighties forced from the Government the 
repeal of the prohibition of emigration to the 
vacant lands of Siberia, the peasant had to 
obtain leave from a central bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which meant no end 
of red tape. The vexatious passport regula- 
tions, which have only been repealed since the 
dissolution of the Duma, likewise hindered the 
movement of population from one place to 
another. In order to procure a passport, the 
peasant had to produce evidence of full pay- 
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THE 


ment of all his taxes. Thus an artificial over- 
population was created in the rural districts, 
which kept down the rate of wages and kept 
up the rental value of the land. With a popu- 
lation double what it was at the time of 


emancipation, the allotment of the peasant is to 


day wholly inadequate. There are only two 
ways to better the condition of the peasantry— 
either improve the methods of farming, or in- 
crease the size of the farms. A_ thorough 


USUAL METHOD OF HAY-MAKING 


reform of agricultural methods requires time 
and a high level of education. 

Although education has made some progress 
among the peasantry, owing chiefly to the efforts 
of the zemstvos, still about one-third of the 
males between the ages of twenty and fifty are 
illiterate. In some sections, the percentage of 
illiteracy is much higher. But even those who 
have mastered the art of reading find no 
literature adapted to their limited intelligence. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS AT MINSK—ALL AGES FROM 14 UPWARD 






































A HOUSE WITH THATCHED ROOF 


Owing to the Russian censorship, which has 
only nominally been abolished since the revo- 
lution and has actually been restored by the 
present Cabinet, Russian literature has so 
far ministered solely to the needs of the cul- 
tured classes. In order to introduce improved 
methods of farming, an agricultural press must 
yet be created. Popular tracts dealing with 
Russian conditions must be written and pub- 
lished. Some institution similar to the United 


A PEASANT REPAIRING HIS SICKLE 
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States Department of Agriculture, with its 
publications sent free to all farmers, must first 
be established. All that cannot be done in a 
day, nor in a year, nor even in a decade. Of 
course, one may learn by example, provided 
there be in the neighborhood well-managed 
farms, using modern machinery. But such 
model farms are in Russia the exception rather 
than the rule. The methods applied on the 
large estates owned by the nobility are de- 
termined by the condition of the labor market. 
The existence of a large class of peasant land- 
owners, who still make an effort to carry on 





STORING AWAY THE HAY 


farming with the aid of one or two horses and a 
wooden plow, has kept back the progress of 
agriculture on the estates of the neighboring 
landlords. Competition among small tenants 
has driven up the rental prices of small lots of 
land as high as $6 an acre for one season. Such 
rentals are prohibitive for the majority of the 
small farmers, who are therefore compelled to 
hire out for a pittance, with their own horses 
and plows. ‘Thus the greater part of the area 
owned by the nobility is cultivated by the 
peasants in their primitive fashion, either as 
tenants or as hired laborers. 
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Scarcity of land compels the peasant to plant 
every available piece of ground with food stuffs. 
Very little is left for the raising of cattle, so the 
quantity of live stock is reduced to a minimum. 
A large portion of the peasant farmers—in 
some places as high as one-third—keep no milch 
cows. Very little, if any, working cattle is kept 
by the landlords. Therefore, the quantity of 
fertilizers is quite insufficient to restore the pro- 
ductive forces of the soil, so the returns from 
the land cultivated by the peasants are very low. 
Hence the peasant’s cry for more land. 


THE LANDLORDS REGARDED AS TRESPASSERS 


The affected region embraces the most 
populous sections of European Russia. 

All through the fall and the winter of 1905 and 
1906, the country was illuminated by burning 
castles, barns, haystacks, sugar mills, and dis- 
tilleries owned by the nobles. Now here and now 
there,a mob composed of all the householders of 
some village would drive to the nearest land- 
lord’s estate, cut down his timber, break open 
his barns, carry off his corn, and drive away 
his cattle. As a rule, they abstained from acts 
of personal violence, except where they met with 
resistance. The damage to property was 
officially estimated at about $16,000,000. These 
acts of violence were not committed by mobs, 
in the familiar sense of the word, but by re- 
spected members of the community, in pur- 
suance of resolutions regularly adopted at the 
village meeting. The peasantry firmly believed 
that in dividing among themselves the land- 
lord’s corn, they were acting fully within their 
rights. They claimed that, by right, the land 
was theirs, and that the nobles were mere tres- 
passers. Seeing no redress coming from the 
authorities, they declared their intention to 
seize the land by force. The title to the iand, 
in their opinion, carried with it the title to the 
crops which were grown on that land. 

Whence these queer ideas ? The Government 
is ready with an answer: ‘This is the work of 
Socialist and anarchist agitators.”” The fact is, 
however, that of the two Socialist parties then 
in existence, neither approved of the crude 
scheme of dividing up the estates of the land- 
lords among the peasantry. The Revolution- 
ary Socialists (who have their own plan of land 
nationalization, which they call ‘‘Socialization’’) 
had made but little headway among the peas- 
antry. Of the 180 peasant deputies in the 
first Duma, there~ were scarcely a score of 
Revolutionary Socialists, The Social Demo- 
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crats, on the other hand, were originally op- 
posed to land nationalization in principle and 
withdrew their objections only in the face of a 
peasant rebellion which indicated that the idea 
was popular with the masses. 

In truth, the idea that land is not man’s 
property, but God’s gift to the tillers of the soil, 
is found deeply rooted in the history of land 
tenure in Russia. In the Muscovite state, all 
lands were in the possession of the peasants by 
whom they were cultivated. The title to the 
land vested in the Czar, who appointed local 
officials to represent his authority, to guard the 
frontier, to raise armies, whenever necessary, 
the revenues being furnished by the peasantry, 
who constituted a majority of the population. 

But the relation of the peasant tothe land- 
lord was based upon the idea that both were 
serving the state. The estates were apportioned 
among the public servants by the Land Office, 
located at Moscow. As the son of a public 
servant would likewise enter the service of the 
Czar, it became the custom in the course of 
time to allot to him the estate which had been 
held by his father. His possession, however, 
was still conditioned upon public service and 
the estate could at any time be taken away 
from one occupant and given over to another. 

The old Muscovite system was abolished by 
Peter the Great, who wanted to build up in 
Russia a hereditary nobility on the Western 
pattern. Yet the duty of every landlord to 
serve the state remained in force until Peter 
the Third, by his Charter to the Nobility, 
relieved them of that obligation. It was only 
by this act that the noble became the owner of 
his land, in his personal right. Practically, 
however, the nobility remained an_ office- 
holding class. Moreover, under Catherine 
the Second and her successors, large estates 
were granted to high dignitaries of the state for 
public or personal services to the Sovereign. 
And so the peasant stuck to the ancient idea 
that the land was owned by the lord of the es- 
tate in compensation for services to the state, 
and that by serving his lord he virtually served 
the Czar. The idea of emancipation from 
personal service to the lord implied, to the 
peasant’s thinking, that the nobleman would 
thenceforth continue to serve the state on a 
salary, and the peasant would become a free- 
holder, subject only to the payment of taxes 
for the support of the state. This idea was 
embodied in the formula, ‘‘ Land and Liberty.” 

Under the terms of the Emancipation Act, 
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the peasants were allotted, roughly, from one- 
half to two-thirds of the land thereétofore in 
their actual possession, the other half remaining 
the property of the landlords. The peasants 
took it as a huge fraud perpetrated upon the 
people by the nobility in league with the 
Bureaucracy, contrary to the will of the Czar; 
for the Czar was, to the mind of the peasant, 
the embodiment of the Nation. Unarmed, 
unorganized, the peasantry was crushed, where- 
ever resistance to the enforcement of the Act 
was attempted. But the idea of a conspiracy of 
the nobility with the official class against the 
people was kept alive by the whole system of 
relations between the landlord and the neigh- 
boring peasantry. Exorbitant rents; low wages 
—25 cents per day in harvest-time to a man, 
15 cents a day to a woman; high rentals for the 
use of the landlord’s stubble as a pasture; 
payments or services for the privilege of driving 
the peasants’ cattle to the river; heavy fines 
whenever the peasants’ cattle happened to 
stray into the landlord’s field, which as a rule 
is never fenced; in short, oppression and ex- 
tortion in every form contributed toward keep- 
ing up the traditional hostility of the peasant 
to his former lord. For two generations hope 
was still lingering in the hearts of the peasantry 
that the wrong committed under Alexander the 
Second would be redressed by his successors. 
At length, however, their faith in the Czar 
began to waver, and, in 1902, disorders broke 
out. 

The Government took alarm, and a com- 
mission was appointed to investigate into the con- 
ditions of agriculture. Local sub-committees 
were organized, in which leading citizens 
were invited to participate. But when some of 
them recommended the establishment of con- 
stitutional government, as the prerequisite for 
agricultural improvements, two of the leaders 
of that movement—Dr. Martijnov and Prof. 
Boonakov—were banished without trial and 
the commission was discharged. Minister Von 
Plehve boasted that he had nipped in the bud 
the peasant disturbances, and assured peace to 
the country. But only three years had elapsed 
when trouble broke out again in the rural 
districts with greater violence. 

In order to lead the discontent of the peas- 
antry into regular channels of political agitation, 
a Peasants’ Alliance was founded early in 1905. 
Among the organizers and active workers of 
. the Alliance were a number of Socialists, some 
affiliated with one or the other Socialist party. 
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Yet, whatever their personal views, the policy 
of the Alliance did not go beyond passive re- 
sistance. It was at the first public convention 
of the Alliance, held at Moscow in November, 
1905, that the ideas of non-payment of taxes and 
refusal of recruits were first put into the shape 
of resolutions. In spite of the promise of free- 
dom of speech which was contained in the Mani- 
festo of October 30, 1905, the officers of the 
convention were arrested. Presently the jails 
all over Russia were filled with thousands of 
peasants who had, in the ‘‘days of freedom,” 
become known as active workers of the Alliance. 
The organization, which had within a few 
months rolled up a membership close to the 
half-million mark, was forced to disband. As 
the Peasants’ Alliance had in no way been 
connected with the peasant riots, its breaking- 
up could not check the spread of the trouble. 
Martial law was proclaimed throughout the 
agricultural sections; corporal punishment, 
abolished by law, was restored by army orders; 
peasants, old and young, were whipped by the 
thousand. 

The disaffection of the peasantry found a 
legitimate form of expression in the elections to 
the first Duma. Such was the blindness of the 
Bureaucracy, that it overlooked the fact that 
the country is now full of men who have left 
the farm for the city and have worked their way 
upward in the professions and in commercial 
pursuits. These self-made men do not arouse 
the traditional distrust of “the gentleman,” 
which is general among the peasantry. On the 
contrary, the peasants looked up to these as 
their natural leaders in the campaign for the 
first Duma. Thus it came to pass that more 
than one-half of the peasant members of the 
Duma were professional men. It was they that 
organized in the Duma under the name of the 
“Labor group” or the “Laborites.” The 
hopes of the peasantry to obtain land were now 
transferred from the Czar to the Duma. 


PREPARING FOR ANOTHER DUMA 


The dissolution of the Duma was taken by 
the peasantry as a defiance of the popular will 
by the Bureaucracy. At many village meetings, 
resolutions were adopted to reélect the mem- 
bers of the first Duma. To prevent this, the 
public prosecutor has been instructed by the 
Government to prefer charges against all those 
members of the first Duma who signed the 
Viborg Manifesto. While an indictment for an 
offence committed in Finland cannot stand, 
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even in an obedient Russian court, the prose- 
cution will temporarily disqualify the former 
deputies for reélection pending trial. It is 
doubtful, however, whether this will help the 
Government. In the early stage of the revo- 
lution, the peasants had very vague political 
ideas, if any—all their aspirations being centred 
in the demand for land. The watchfulness of 
the police made the rural districts well-nigh 
inaccessible to agitators from the cities, but 
the indiscriminate, wholesale arrests threw 
thousands of peasants into contact with other 
political prisoners—Social Democrats, Social 
Revolutionists, | Constitutional | Democrats, 
Railway Union men, etc., with the result that 
the jails were turned into university extension 
centres. Those that were subsequently re- 
leased for lack of evidence returned to their 
villages as graduates in political science. The 
peasants now seem everywhere to be deter- 
mined to elect candidates that will support 
the popular demand of “Land and Liberty,” 
even at the peril of persecution. A_ corre- 
spondent of a Saratov newspaper recently 
reported the following conversation with a peas- 
ant on the Volga: 

“Well,” asked the reporter, “‘whom are you 
going to elect?” 

“We are casting lots,” replied the peasant. 
“Whoever draws the lot will go, and the village 
will take care of his family, in case he is arrested 
or banished. It looks like a conscription rather 
than an elcction, does it not?” 

“Have you chosen those among whom you 
are going to cast lots?” 

“Yes, we have marked them out. 
them ‘recruits.’ ” 

“And how do these recruits take it?” 

“They say that they are ready to give their 
lives; that while they will not act contrary to 
their consciences, they will do whatever the 
village asks. They say that they are ncither 
the first ones, nor the last; if their doom has 
come, they will not go back.” 

“What kind of people are they?” 

“Young men, good, honest, sober, industrious. 
There are not many like them—hardly enough 
of that material for another election.” 

Of course, the Government will not hesitate 
to dissolve the second Duma, as it did the first. 
The threatened strike against military service 
failed to materialize, and the Bureaucracy feels 
secure in the confidence that the peasants have 
only speeches while the Government has ma- 
chine guns. There are ominous signs, however, 
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of a coming storm. In many places, the 
peasant youth marched into the recruiting 
offices, carrying the red flag and singing 
revolutionary songs. They took the oath of 
allegiance with the reservation—so they boldly 
declared—that they would shoot only the foreign 
enemy, but would not fire at peasants or work- 
men. The revolutionary contagion is ap- 
parently spreading to the last stronghold of the 
Bureaucracy—the army. 


THE CROWN LANDS NOT SUFFICIENT 


The Government seems conscious of the fact 
that repression alone will not pacify the peas- 
antry. The Cabinet has offered to them for 
sale the Crown and Government lands. But, 
in the first place, these lands are only in the 
border sections, to the north and to the east, 
whereas the disaffected sections are situated in 
Central Russia. In the second place, in order 
that the peasantry may support itself by agri- 
culture, 440,000,000 acres are required, accord- 
ing to an official report issued by the Land 
Committee. Of this quantity only 305,000,000 
acres are owned by the peasants, which leaves 
them 135,000,000 acres short. The sale of 
Crown lands could supply only 20,000,000 acres. 
The remaining 115,000,000 acres can be se- 
cured in no other way but through condem- 
nation of private property. The higher ranks 
of the Bureaucracy, however, belong themselves 
to the landlord class and will consent to no 
reform involving any sacrifice on the part of 
the landlords. Yet the Government, with all 
its Cossacks and machine guns, is powerless 
to keep the landlords in possession of their 
estates against the determination of the peas- 
antry that the landlords must go. 

The avowed object of the peasants in de 
stroying the property of the landlords was to 
make them feel unsafe in their country resi- 
dences. Many of the landlords fled to the 
cities; others applied for military protection 
and have since been supporting, at their own 
expense, companies of Cossacks and armed 
guards on their estates. Riots were succeeded, 
throughout the spring and summer of 1906, by 
a series of fairly well organized strikes of 
tenants and farm-hands. The crops of sugar 
beets and potatoes were allowed to rot in the 
ground, unless the landlords conceded the de- 
mands of the strikers. The outcome of this 
movement was that rents were cut in two and 
wages doubled, but the profits of the landlords 
were gone. Now they are trying to dispose of 
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their land by selling it to the peasantry with the 
aid of the Peasant Bank. Millions of acres 
have thus been offered for sale. The Peasant 
Bank is accepting the land at a valuation far ex- 
ceeding its market value. The peasants, on 
the other hand, are willing to take the land, 
no matter at what price, provided no cash 
payment is asked. The fact is, and they make 
no secret of it, that they do not intend to meet 
the payments when due, relying upon the next 
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Duma—or eventually even upon the Bureau- 
cratic Government—to take the burden off 
their shoulders. Indeed, what could the man- 
agement of the Peasant Bank do, in case of a 
universal refusal by its peasant debtors to meet 
obligations? To be sure, the land could be 
offered for sale, but who would be the buyers? 
So, whoever may win in the revolution, so much 
is certain, that the landlords will have to yield 
their land to the peasantry. 


HEROES OF EVERYDAY LIFE 


EDGAR FRENCH 


N April 30, 1906, Jacob Flyter was di- 

recting the work of four Italian 

laborers at the end of a tunnel 51 

feet below the surface of the Milwaukee River, 

at Milwaukee. The five men were working 

in a compressed air chamber, beyond a steel 

bulkhead, driving the tunnel through the hard- 
pan beneath the river bottom. 

The only light in the chamber shone dimly 
from a few incandescent lamps swung from 
the dripping walls. The air was cold, and 
ahead the treacherous wall of mud lowered 
before them, held in sullen restraint only by 
the force of the compressed air around them. 
A slight drop in the pressure of the air would 
bring down upon them a rush of water, from 
which they might escape by instant flight, 
but in which more likely—the chances were 100 
to 1—they would be overwhelmed in a slimy 
death by suffocation. 

As the men worked, suddenly such a death 
seemed to threaten them. A spurt of water 
from the mud ahead sputtered and swished 
around them, rising quickly to their knees. 
Panic seized the laborers, and they ran for their 
lives. Hurling themselves at the door of the 
chamber, they dashed it open and rushed for 
the shaft beyond that led to safety. 

All but the foreman, Flyter. Before he 
realized the situation, his men were gone and 
had slammed the door behind them. The 
waters kept on rising, and the wall of black 
mud began to belch forward toward him. 

He tugged at the door. It was too late. The 
pressure of the air, that had been designed to 
protect him, now held the door securely locked, 


He looked back, and stood face to face with 
death. From the face of the wall of hard-pan 
spurted fine jets of water that ran to his feet 
and swirled about his ankles, climbed to his 
knees, passed his thighs and waist. 

He beat at the door, and strained to open it. 
It was useless. He was imprisoned, alone, and 
facing one hideous certainty—that these waters 
around him would continue to rise, inch by 
inch, to his chest, his neck, his lips, his nostrils. 
He screamed in an agony of terror at the 
horror of it. 

When the laborers came scrambling out of 
the shaft without their foreman, the engineers 
in charge guessed instantly what had happened. 
They ran the elevator down the shaft and veri- 
fied the conditions they had imagined. They 
came back declaring that the foreman was as 
good as dead. No human power could force 
the door against the water pressure back of it. 
It was only a question of hours until the fore- 
man should be drowned. The tunnel was filling 
rapidly with water, and even if rescuers should 
achieve the impossible, they would be over- 
whelmed with the rush of water that would 
follow the opening of the door that held him. 

Then Harris G. Giddings, Lawrence A. 
Hanlon, and Peter Lancaster appeared. They 
were firemen, off duty, and each had a 
family. They insisted on being allowed to go 
down and try to save Flyter. The engineers 
explained the hopelessness of the effort and the 
folly of risking their lives. But they persisted, 
and taking a heavy beam, went down the shaft. 
At the bottom they found the water already 
knee deep. Wading back through the dripping 
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tunnel, stooping to avoid the live electric wires 
overhead that supplied their little light, they 
heard the screams of the imprisoned foreman 
and the ineffectual beating of his fists against 
the door. Reaching the bulkhead, they peered 
through the bulls-eye in the door and saw 
his face, contorted with terror. They made 
signs that they were trying to help him, 
and backed away with their beam swung as a 
battering ram. Time and again they rushed 
it against the bulkhead. Each time it struck 
without causing more than a tremor of the steel 
plate. Momentarily the water rose inch by 
inch above their knees. In a pause for breath 
they noticed that the cries within had ceased. 
They looked through the bulls-eye and saw that 
the water had risen so that the foreman’s lips 
were covered. He was holding his head back 
and breathing through his nostrils in a last 
effort to preserve himself from drowning. The 
men worked desperately. A stream of water 
five inches thick roared past them, fifteen feet 
long, and the waters around them rose to their 
breasts. Gradually the stream subsided as 
the water inside the chamber sunk to the level 
of the bulls-eye. 

The men paused for a moment to pass Flyter 
a flask of whiskey. Though his teeth chattered 
with a chill caught from standing in the cold 
water, he steadfastly refused to touch it. 
The men then returned to their swinging 
beam. It was futile work. The only response 
was the thud of the blows and the moaning of 
the man behind the steel plate. 

The fever of their work brought an inspir- 
ation to one of the men. They would get a 
jack-screw, and, with it held against their beam, 
they could exert a slow pressure of tons against 
the door. There might still be time to do it. 
The rising flood around them warned them to 
make haste. 

But before they started back for the screw 
they would try the door once more. With a 
shout they hurtled against it. It quivered, 
groaning, and at last it yielded. As it swung 
back the waters rushed past them with a 
threatening roar. They plunged into the 
chamber, caught up the body of the fainting 
foreman, and ran with it to the foot of the shaft. 
The elevator was waiting. They were safe. 

At the hospital, the foreman proved himself 
to be of the same stuff as his rescuers. He was 
shaking from chills and nervous exhaustion. 
The doctors offered him whiskey. He refused 
it as he had done in the tunnel.. They told him 
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it was a matter of life and death that he drink it. 
Still refusing it, he lapsed into unconsciousness. 
Days later, when he was on the road to recovery, 
the nurses asked him why he had chosen what 
he had believed was death rather than drink 
it. He replied simply that he had promised 
his mother, just before she died, to leave it 
alone, and he wouldn’t go back on his word. 

This is but one story of the many recent 
examples, which, in the aggregate, make a 
pleasing record for the encouragement of our 
faith that the heroic impulse still greatly moves 
the hearts of men to courageous acts of self- 
sacrifice. 

The annals of the sea have recently con- 
tained much that belongs in such a record. 
There the reader will discover an application, 
by ship captains of all nations, of the Samurai 
spirit of Japan, in obedience to which these 
faithful servants of the public do all in their 
power to save their passengers and crews in 
times of disaster, and then expiate all trace of 
dishonor by dying with their ships. 

Such an expiation was wrought last December 
by Captain Brunswig of the Prinzessin Vic- 
toria Luise. Through two mistakes—failure 
to take on a pilot and misjudgment in reading 
the signal lights on shore—he ran his vessel on 
the rocks near Port Royal. Captain Brunswig 
took every precaution for the safety of his 
passengers, and then locked himself in his 
cabin and blew out his brains. His act was 
more than an effort to escape the consequences 
of bad management. It was a keeping of 
faith with an inexorable heroic tradition of the 
sea, that a captain’s life is part of the ship, to 
die with it. 

In the winter of 1905-6, Chief Officer 
Patterson of the British King obeyed the same 
law. In a fierce storm on the Banks the 
ship’s bow was beaten in by the waves. Cap- 
tain O’Hagan was mortally injured in an 
effort to shift cargo so that the ship would 
right herself. Patterson assumed command. 
From the bridge he directed the launching of 
the life-boats, and signaled for help to two 
passing vessels. The captain and crew were 
rescued, but the rising storm made another 
journey of the boats impossible. Patterson 
never left the bridge. As the last tremendous 
surge swept down the British King, his mate’s 
whistle shrilled a farewell above the roaring of 
the storm. 

Or read these bald statistics of the United 
States Life Saving Service. During the year 
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ending June 30, 1906, 365 vessels flew the 
signal of distress within sight of our coasts. 
That is one disaster for every day of the year. 
Of 4,089 persons whose lives were thus jeop- 
ardized, by shipwreck and fire, in summer 
gales and winter blizzards, all but 27 were 
saved by the Service. Furthermore, 420 small- 
er craft were aided, containing 955 persons, 
only 10 of whom were lost. 

Or consider the work of the Fire Department 
of New York City. I asked an official in the 
office of the Chief of the Department for ‘“‘the 
number of firemen killed and injured during 
the last twelve months while rescuing the in- 
mates of burning buildings.” 

He replied instantly: ““There are no such 
figures. But I can give you the number 
killed or injured in the performance of 
duty.” 

In this form the figures serve as well: 9 
killed and 150 injured. Only they do not 
convey a hint of the great risks that were taken 
without a thought by those who had need for 
neither the priest nor the surgeon. And these 
firemen are so modest that they jeer at hero 
worship and so proud that they lately refused 
to permit a public fund to be collected for the 
purpose of supplying a coffee-wagon service 
to attend them at midwinter fires. 

“But,” some one may say, “all these—ship 
captains, life-savers, firemen—are paid to take 
these chances.” Let us look, then, at some of 
the isolated cases in private life where no sense 
of duty impelled the heroic act. 

Consider the case of Harry E. Moore, of 
Alliance, O. He is a conductor on the main 
line of the Lake Erie, Alliance, and Wheeling 
Railroad. On June 17, 1905, he went out on 
his run as conductor of a freight train of empty 
cars. He and a brakeman rode on the pilot of 
the engine. Rounding a curve at fifteen miles 
an hour, the train crew saw an unconscious 
man lying between the rails seventy-five feet 
ahead. ‘The engineer reversed the engine and 
threw on the brakes, reducing the train’s speed 
to eight miles an hour. But Moore saw that 
the momentum was too great to be overcome 
before the man would be run over. Forty 
feet from the body he jumped from the pilot 
and sprinted down the track ahead of the en- 
gine in the hope that he might be able to drag 
the man out of danger. But the train was too 
quick for him, and he was overtaken and 
knocked over. It was pure accident that he 
was not instantly killed, as the unconscious 
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man was a moment later. The conductor’s 
penalty for his courage was the loss of three 
fingers. 

Or read the records of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund. From its first operation, April 15, 
1904, to Dec. 31, 1906, its agents have in- 
vestigated 1,424 cases that were reported to it. 
Eliminating 542 cases in which the act was 
performed as a duty, 269 cases in which the act 
was performed before the fund became opera- 
tive, and 550 cases that either were not within 
the scope of the fund or are still under investiga- 
tion, the agents have passed upon 63 cases of 
undoubted brilliant heroism. In every one of 
these 63 cases, the agents got the testimony of 
eye witnesses and sifted their evidence by 
means of the most rigorous tests. 

These cases are distributed as follows: one 
each in Georgia, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
South Carolina, and Virginia; two each in 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, and Maine; 
three each in Idaho and Massachusetts; five 
each in New York and Wisconsin; eight each 
in New Jersey and Ohio; thirteen in Penn- 
sylvania; two in Ontario; and one each in 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

In 46 cases the rescue was from drowning. 
These cases include the act of Mrs. Sadie 
Lewis Crabbe, a white woman of Avalon, Va., 
who lost her life in an effort to rescue a Negro 
boy from a hole in the ice; and the feat of 
Miss Ernestine F. Atwood, a 17-year-old girl, 
who dived under a floating dock in Boston 
Harbor and rescued Harry M. Smith, a grown 
man, who had sunk for the last time. They 
also include the case of Wade H. Plummer, of 
Lamar, S. C., a 15-year-old boy who, after a 
swimming race in the icy water, made 
repeated efforts to rescue an older boy and at 
last saved him after he had been implored by 
his own father to cease risking his life. They 
also include the work of Mark Casto, the 
skipper whose exploit off the Jersey Coast was 
the news feature of every paper in the country 
for days last winter. 

Of the remaining 17 cases, two were rescues 
from electrocution, one from a fire (the case of 
“One-eyed” Mike O’Brien, of New York, who 
beat the firemen into a burning tenement by 
crawling along a narrow coping three stories 
above the pavement and rescued a sick woman 
and her children), four from mine disasters, one 
from a rattlesnake bite, six from suffocation, 
two from trains, and one from an explosion. 
Not all were successful in their attempts to 
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rescue, and in several cases the rescuer lost 
his life in the effort. 

The Carnegie Fund undertakes to provide 
some fitting public testimonial of such acts of 
heroism. In every case it has provided for a 
medal—gold, silver, or bronze—commemorat- 
ing the act. Besides this, it provides in some 
cases a grant of money. To date it has dis- 
bursed $41,750 in these ways: $8,000 in death 
benefits to the dependents of rescuers who lost 
their lives; $1,000 in disablement benefits; 
$14,600 for the education of minors who have 
performed an act of heroism or whose parents 
have lost their lives heroically; and $18,150 
in special awards, such as lifting mortgages on 
the property of heroes. 

And now one more case: In the little town 
of Midway, Ky., two men lived at enmity, 
personal and political, so long that their feud 
was one of the town’s traditions. Only the 
intervention of friends had more than once 
prevented them from doing each other bodily 
violence. Then, one day last April, one of 
the men, Richard Godson, was discovered at 
dusk, lying senseless in his private gas-well, 
dying of suffocation. No one of the crowd 
that gathered at the mouth of the well dared to 
risk his life in an effort to save him. 
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HE trouble arising out of the segrega- 
tion of Japanese and Korean pupils 
to their own school in San Francisco 

is not, of itself, a matter of much more than 
passing importance. It has been made im- 
portant in a larger sense by the intervention 
of the Federal Government, which made of 
it a question whether or not the state has a 
right to carry on its own educational institu- 
tions in its own way. It is even more im- 
portant as a phase in the great and abiding 
question of Oriental exclusion. 

This question amounts to this: Shall we 
permit the unrestricted immigration of Japan- 
ese and Korean citizens? That question must 
come to settlement within the next few years. 
It is the same question that faced the United 
States in the early ’eighties, and that was 
temporarily answered by the passage of the 
Exclusion bill. 

The situation in respect to the Japanese is 
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Then his enemy, Rufus K. Combs, came 
breathless to the spot. By the light of a 
lamp he looked down and saw the body face 
down in the mud at the bottom of the well. 
Without hesitating, he slipped into the narrow 
manhole, hung by his hands, and dropped into 
the darkness and suffocating fumes of the pit. 
He lifted the body of his enemy, and by dogged 
effort raised himself to a foothold on a small 
gasoline tank inside the well, and lifted the 
body above his head to the manhole. The 
crowd caught Godson’s hands, pulled for a 
moment, and lost their hold. The body fell 
back into the mud. The rescuer’s own breath 
was failing. He raised his head out of the 
manhole long enough to fill his lungs again 
with air, and dropped again. Again he 
struggled ‘with his burden to the tank, and 
raised it to the opening overhead. ‘The crowd 
drew the body out. 

Choking with the gases, Combs clung des- 
perately to the rim of the manhole until the 
crowd drew him into the open air. 

Two hours later, when he recovered con- 
sciousness, someone asked Mr. Combs why 
he had risked his life to save his enemy. “I 
hated to see such a good fighter choke to 
death,” he replied. 
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rather different from the old question in regard 
to the Chinese. In dealing with the Chinese 
question, there was little to fear from the 
attitude of China itself. China was not and is 
not at this day a homogeneous nation. It had 
little power of concentration, little chance of 
retaliation for any hostile legislation that 
might be created in the United States. Com- 
mercial cooperation on the part of the Chinese 
merchants against the United States was not 
dreamed of. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until 1905 that the great merchants of China 
learned that by uniting in a commercial pro- 
test against the methods of the United States 
they could produce an effect upon us. 

In the case of Japan, we are dealing with a 
race that is united, that is governed by a group 
of able men, many of whom have imbibed the 
wisdom of the Anglo-Saxon at the great uni- 
versities of England and of the United States. 
The statesmanship of the United States in this 
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instance will be met, not by the semi-barbarous 
diplomacy of the Chinese court, but by states- 
manship second to none in the world. 

The capitalists of Japan are pouring 
money into the upbuilding of their fleets. 
They are reaching out for the commerce 
of the world. Their great steamship lines 
trade regularly not only with the Pacific Coast 
cities, but also with England, Spain, and 
India.. The power to injure which this fact 
gives them, if brought into play against the 
United States through hostile legislation in 
this country, must be seriously reckoned by 
the statesmen of the United States, and more 
particularly of California. 

In California, a Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League has been formed, and is 
said to have exercised some political power 
with the California Senators during the last 
session. Such a league, if it confine its activi- 
ties to legitimate matters, may go far toward 
the simplification of this most difficult and 
involved question. If it plunge ahead blindly, 
following the dictates of race prejudice, pas- 
sion, or mere jealousy, it will become a menace 
not only to California but to the United States 
itself. Close beside its chosen path lie two 
great pitfalls, Secession and War. Neither 
of these is as yet a serious contingency, but 
there can be little doubt in the mind of any- 
one who comes to this question well impressed 
with the commercial astuteness, the national 
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pride and the national courage of Japan that 
any abrupt, direct hostility toward the Japan- 
ese in America will be very sharply answered. 

Nor can it be said that the people of the 
United States at large will stand solidly behind 
any move that may be made in California 
against the Orientals. To the United States 
at large, the commerce of the nation’ looms 
larger than the expediency of any one state. 
In the past few years we have come to be 
proud of the growth of our commerce across 
the Pacific. This growth must not be lightly 
checked, not must the stream of commerce be 
dammed or turned aside. 

For Japan will fight, if she must, first with 
the weapons of diplomacy; second, with the 
weapons of commerce; third, with the weapons 
of legislation. If the United States were to 
put into effect to-morrow an exclusion act 
against the Japanese, the ultimate retaliation 
of the Japanese Empire would undoubtedly 
be an exclusion act against Americans. It 
would mean simply that the United States, be- 
cause of the fact that some thousands of Japanese 
have settled in the United States, had closed 
itself out of the rich markets of Japan. If the 
United States were to rush blindly into war to 
open those markets, it would be necessary to 
reckon also with Great Britain. Just how far 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty goes in this respect 
is a matter of conjecture, but Britain, too, is a 
trader in the Orient. 


THE ORIENTAL PROBLEM, AS THE COAST SEES IT 


JEROME 


First of all, the feelings of the Californians 
must be understood. The feeling concerning 
Asiatic labor dates back for many years. At 
first there was no feeling against the Chinese 
laborers in San Francisco or elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia. In fact, the Chinese took part in 
the exercises celebrating the admission of 
the state into the Union, and, according to the 
chronicles of the time, made a picturesque part 
of the pageants, and were warmly welcomed. 

As years passed by and the number of 
Chinese increased, a feeling of alarm tinged 
with hostility gradually spread throughout 
the laboring classes. This reached a climax 
in 1877. At that time ugly railroad riots were 
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breaking out in various states east of the Mis- 
sissippi. Kindred riots broke out on the 
Pacific Coast with the Chinese question as the 
apparent cause. Mobs, largely composed of 
boys, assaulted inoffensive Chinese, set fire to 
Chinese washhouses, broke windows, etc. 
An organized mob led an attack on the wharves 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, an 
object of popular odium on account of its 
being the medium by which the Chinese were 
transported hither. An amateur vigilante com- 
mittee was formed, called the ‘‘Committee of 
Safety.” It was headed by William T. 
Coleman, who had been the head of the 
Vigilante Committee of 1856. 
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Out of this popular unrest grew the move- 
ment for a new state constitution. This 
movement split both the two old parties. 
A “New Constitution Party” was formed, made 
up of both Republicans and Democrats. A 
Constitutional Convention was elected, largely 
representing the so-called ‘“‘Workingmen’s 
party.” The new organic law which it for- 
mulated was approved by the people in 1879. 
The new constitution of the state reflected 
many of the ideas desired by the advocates of 
‘“‘a new deal.” Its friends said the new con- 
stitution was a defense of the rights of man; 
its enemies that it was socialistic. 

The anti-Chinese agitation going on through 
these years at last assumed the concrete form 
of a plebiscitum. In 1879 the people of 
California voted for and against Chinese 
immigration. The result was: In favor of 
Chinese immigration, 883; against Chinese 
immigration, 154,638. Not long after came 
the passage of the Chinese Exclusion law, in 
1882. After the passage of this law the agita- 
tion against the Chinese gradually died away 
and for many years it practically has been non- 
existent. In fact, since the workingmen be- 
came convinced that there were no further 
waves of Chinese immigration to be feared, 
they dropped their attitude of hostility to the 
Chinese. It is entirely within bounds to state 
that throughout California to-day the feeling 
of the white workingmen for the Chinese is not 
only not hostile, but—where it is not a vague 
indifference—it is semi-friendly. 


THE RISE OF THE JAPANESE QUESTION 


It is not so with the Japanese. For many 
years the number of Japanese on the Coast 
was small. Within the last five years it has 
increased about 23,000, but the work- 
ingmen’s sentiment of distrust, dislike, and 
alarm has increased much more rapidly than 
the numbers of the Japanese. It may be 
added that the workingmen of to-day are much 
more alarmed over the threat of Japanese 
immigration than were the workingmen twenty- 
five years ago over the menace of Chinese 
immigration. The Japanese are a more aggres- 
sive race than the Chinese. The white work- 
ingmen feel and know that as competitors they 
are more to be feared. 

The attitude of the Japanese in this en- 
vironment of dislike is different from the 
behavior of the Chinese. In the acute period of 
their trial, the Chinese showed a certain 
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passivity, characteristic of their race. The 
Japanese, on the other hand, will not brook 
ill-treatment nor even verbal insult, and there 
are continual collisions between individuals. 
Even the white and Japanese boys engage in 
battle, and it may be added that the whites do 
not always come off victors in the single 
combats. Unfortunately, individual encoun- 
ters often lead to battles in which many engage 
on either side. As the number of whites is the 
greater, there can be but one result—the 
defeat of the Japanese, with probable blood- 
shed and even loss of life. This is to be de- 
plored, but it can scarcely be otherwise when 
ill-feeling exists between laboring men of two 
races so widely different. 

Thus it will be seen that nearly thirty years 
ago the workingmen of California were power- 
ful enough to enforce upon the state a new 
organic law, and (backed up by their fellow 
workmen elsewhere) to enforce upon the United 
States a new immigration law. Although 
they were soon divided and disunited by the 
astute leaders of the old parties, the working- 
men did not forget their victory. 

The disaster of last April destroyed practi- 
cally all of the public schoolhouses in San 
Francisco. The pupils were slowly housed, 
but the amount of room was at first utterly 
inadequate. So greatly were the pupils crowded 
that the board of education determined to 
segregate the Japanese pupils and place them 
in a special or “Oriental” school, in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the school law of 
California. The Political Code of California 
provides that: 


“The trustees shall have the power to establish 
separate schools for Indian children and for children of 
Mongolian and Chinese descent. When such separate 
schools are established, Indians, Chinese, and Mongolians 
must not be admitted into any other school.” 


In October, 1906, the board of education 
directed school principals to send all Chinese, 
Japanese, and Korean children to the Oriental 
school. It is admitted by the United 
States Attorney-Genera', that the Oriental 
school ‘‘is conducted in all respects as are 
the other public schools in San Francisco, 
and that the same educational privileges, 
rights, and advantages are offered there.” 

Shortly after this regulation went into effect, 
the Japanese Government made complaint to 
the United States Government that this action 
constituted an injury to Japanese subjects 
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residing in California, and that it was a viola- 
tion of the treaty of 1894. As that treaty 
enumerates specifically the privileges to be 
accorded to the subjects of Japan, and as the 
right to an education at the public expense or 
to attend the public schools is not one of them, 
the San Francisco board of education did not 
consider its action to be a violation of the treaty. 
The Japanese Government, through its minis- 
ter at Washington, brought pressure to bear 
upon our Government. ‘Thereupon the Presi- 
dent, through the Attorney-General, urgently 
insisted that the Japanese children be restored 
to equal places in the schools with the white 
children. The San Francisco board of educa- 
tion refused to comply. Its president and its 
members stated that the California school law 
was mandatory and that they could not comply 
without violating their oaths of office. There- 
upon, by direction of the President, Secretary 
Root cabled to the American ambassador at 
Tokyo as follows: 


“You may assure the Government of Japan in most 
positive terms that the Government of the United States 
will not for a moment entertain an idea of treatment 
toward the Japanese people other than that accorded to 
the most friendly European nation, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that the people of the United States 
desire our Government to take any different course.” 


This was sent after the Japanese minister 
had filed a protest against the exclusion of the 
Japanese children from the public schools of 
San Francisco. It has been charged that this 
move of the San Francisco board of education 
was instigated by the labor unions. This 
assertion does not appear to be true. Most of 
the labor unions were ignorant of the fact that 
Japanese children were in the public schools 
with the white children. Had they been con- 
versant with that fact, they would beyond 
question have protested long before. 


POPULAR REACTION AGAINST INTERFERENCE 


At once there arose in San Francisco and 
throughout California generally a vigorous pro- 
test against the action of the President and his 
Cabinet. Rarely has there been such unanim- 
ity of opinion in the state of California. Out 
of the hundreds of Pacific Coast newspapers, 
only three or four refrain rom condemning 
the President. If there be an inclination any- 
where either to side with him or to explain 
away his attitude, it would seem to be in 
southern California, where the population is 
largely made up of comparatively recent 
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arrivals from the Middle Western and Eastern 
States. But even there an overwhelming 
majority is opposed to the President’s action. 
The most widely circulated and influential 
journals in southern California, and which 
presumably represent public opinion, con- 
demn the President’s action and uphold the 
San Francisco board of education. But the 
tone, both of press and people, is much 
milder than in northern California. 

Californians generally uphold the San 
Francisco board of education; first, because 
they believe that the President was entirely 
wrong in his version of the facts in the case; 
second, because they believe that the Federal 
Government cannot constitutionally exercise 
any supervision over the public schools of the 
state. The President’s error in statement 
lay here: the San Francisco board of education 
did not “exclude” Japanese pupils from the 
public schools. It merely segregated the full- 
grown, adult Japanese males from the primary 
and grammar schools where they were seated 
with the white children of tender age. This, 
under the school laws, it had a perfect right 
to do. That President Roosevelt was in error 
is also proved by the fact that on December 
20, 1906, the board of education graduated 
three Japanese students from the San Francisco 
high school—Aranoski Nomoto, Katsuye Hir- 
ota, and Toshiharu Katagihara. It proves 
beyond all question that the Japanese pupils 
have not been “excluded” from the public 
schools of San Francisco, else these Japanese 
students could not have been graduated from 
the high school on December 20, 1906. 

The United States Supreme Court (in Plessy 
vs. Ferguson, 163 U. S. 544) holds that the 
school trustees in states have the power to 
make provision for separate schools for white 
and colored children. Numerous other cases 
might be cited, but that is conclusive. Calli- 
fornians believe that the Federal Government 
has no right, under the Constitution, to demand 
of state school trustees that black, yellow, or 
brown children shall be taught at the same 
desks with white children. If it had such a 
right, it would have the same right to force 
negro children into the white schools of the 
Southern States, which the Federal Supreme 


Court has decided that it cannot do. And it 
would give greater privileges to Japanese 
aliens than to native colored citizens. Further- 


more, Californians believe that. the Federal 
Government has no powers except those 
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delegated to it by the states, and that the educa- 
tion of their children is a right which the state 
never delegated to the Federal Government. 

There seems to be a belief in the Eastern 
States that the Californians have been making 
threats to secede. There is no basis for this 
belief. The most that has been urged is the 
abandonment of the public schools, if the 
Federal Government succeeds in seating Japan- 
ese students in the lower grades. There has 
been much less excitement in California than 
Eastern critics would credit, for the people 
here are so strong in their belief that the United 
States Government cannot legally interfere 
in this state’s public schools, that they are 
quite calm. As to the threat of Japanese 
naturalization which Mr. Roosevelt advocated 
in his message, that disturbs them more than 
the school question. But still they hope and 
believe that the privilege of the electoral 
franchise will not be widened, but restricted. 
The Chinese, who have been dwellers in this 
country for half a century, have not been given 
the right of naturalization, and only those 
Chinese born in the country have the right to 
vote. Hence, Californians do not believe it 
possible that the Japanese will be given such 
rights. As to danger of war, they smile at it. 
They do not believe that Japan is in any 
financial condition to go to war with us. 
Knowing the Oriental character as they do, 
they believe that the Japanese Government is 
merely using these matters as cards in the 
game of diplomacy, that it is endeavoring to 
win political, economical, and trade advantages 
from the United States as a set-off to ground- 
less complaints from Japan. 

A particular point on which the Californians 
feel deeply, however, is the attitude assumed 
toward them by President Roosevelt and the 
language which he leveled at their state. At 
the time of his election he was the most popular 
man in the United States, and his vote in 
California was the largest ever polled for any 
candidate. It is not exaggerating to state that 
now he is most unpopular in California, and 
it is not believed that he could equal the vote 
of any Democratic Presidential candidate. 
There is evident here a mingled feeling of 
resentment and regret. For Californians, like 
the people of other Western States, had come 
to look upon the President with special affection 
and pride. He has deeply wounded them. 

It must not be supposed that only the 
labor unions condemn the President’s attitude. 
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The Governors of several of the Pacific Coast 
States have expressed themselves in print as 
being unqualifiedly opposed to his utterances 
in his message, among them Governor Pardee 
of California, Governor Mead of Washington, 
and former Governor McGraw. So late as 
the 7th of January, Governor Pardee, in his 
message to the California legislature, said: 


“Tt is safe to say that the President, in that portion of 
his Message referring to the treatment of the Japanese in 
the San Francisco schools, was not aware of the conditions 
on this Coast, especially in California. It is only the 
irresponsible and vicious who in California insult and 
injure the subjects of China and Japan. As I read it, the 
treaty of the United States with Japan does not require 
that the Japanese shall be put in classes with our children. 
To give them as good school facilities more than com- 
plies with the treaty. Until the courts of this country 
shall have declared that California has no right to do so, 
this state reserves to itself the prerogative and privilege of 
conducting under the law—state, National, and treaty— 
the schools in such manner as seems best to us.” 


Now, it must not be supposed that 
American communities alone on the Pacific 
Coast feel as do the Californians concerning 
Asiatic imrhigrants. The Sydney Bulletin of 
New South Wales is the most widely circulated 
publication on the Australian continent. In 
commenting on the Japanese question in 
California, it says: ‘‘California’s decision 
that the Japanese must not mix in the state 
schools with young white Americans is just. 
American parents should not let their children 
mix manners and morals with the Asiatics.” 
And the Vancouver Province, the most im- 
portant journal in British Columbia, the 
Pacific province of the Dominion, expresses 
almost exactly the same conclusions. As for 
the local dissatisfaction with our Federal 
Government’s attitude toward the Asiatic 
question, both of these English colonies express 
exactly the same resentment at the attitude of 
the Imperial Government toward the colonial 
demand for protection from Asiatic immigra- 
tion. The Province warns the Imperial Gov- 
ernment that it must not only keep out the 
Chinese and Japanese from the Dominion, 
but it must also exclude its own East Indian 
subjects. For many Hindoos are now coming 
to the Pacific Coast. The Sydney Bulletin 
says: “In the future many a pilgrimage of 
hatred will be paid to the tombs of those 
traitors to our race who, by the Anglo- Japanese 
alliance, sold the white man’s hegemony for a 
temporary political advantage.” 











SELRETS OF BUSINESS SUCCESS 


HOW A MAN WORKED OUT A SYSTEM FOR HIMSELF 


FRENCH STROTHER 


[The purpose of this series of articles is to show just how various kinds of business yield 
’ profit, and the part that scientific management plays in business conduct.] 


year-old boy appeared on a building 

in Boston, arrayed in painfully clean 
white overalls, and was assigned to a job as 
helper to Tom Bowler, mason. In a boyish 
confidence he told Bowler that he was going to 
become a contractor, and that, if Bowler would 
teach him how to lay brick well, he would give 
him a good job some day. This announcement 
got around the building as a great joke, and 
all day long hodcarriers and bricklayers came 
to the humiliated apprentice with “‘Say, mister, 
goin’ to give me a job, too?” 

A little while ago I was talking to that boy 
in New York City, when Tom Bowler came up 
and said: 

“Frank, I’m through with the Bayonne job. 
There’s plenty of work here. Got anything 
for me?” 

And he got his job—the latest of twelve 
years’ work as a steady-pay mason for the 
same man—now a general contractor and 
employer of 7,000 men. The Boston apprentice 
had “made good.” 

The story of this contractor’s success has 
special points of interest in its novel written 
system and in its carefully wrought-out or- 
ganization. 

When he graduated into business for him- 
self from the position of chief superintendent 
for the firm with which he started, he had, 
as assets, his experience of ten years 
as mason’s apprentice, journeyman mason, 
roreman, and superintendent; credit with the 
dealers in building supplies; a few thousand 
dollars that he had saved; and an abundance 
of self-confidence. A year after he went into 
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business for himself, he was one of the most 
successful contractors in Boston. Here he 





began the formation of his organization, 
and one incident of that day illustrates the 
careful reasoning he has used in the selection 
of his assistants. 

His office boy was a constant irritation, 
because his overpowering anxiety to be useful 
made him intrusive. One Saturday the con- 
tractor went to the dressing room for his hat, 
and seeing the boy there, decided to tell him 
to go. But the boy was washing his hands, 
and had used the chain of the stopper to hold 
the automatic faucet open so that he could hold 
both hands under the faucet at once. For 
two years the contractor had alternately held 
that stop-cock down with one hand while he 
washed the other. When he saw the lad’s simple 
device he said to himself: “I guess there’s 
too much of the incipient Napoleon in that boy 
for me tolose him.” That boy is now in charge 
of his office in San Francisco. 

With the increase of his business the con- 
tractor encountered a familiar obstacle to the 
quick, accurate handling of his contracts. 
This obstacle was the complicated mechanism 
of ordinary bookkeeping. Of course, he must 
have accurate accounts, but the difficulty with 
the ordinary bookkeeper was that he could not 
locate quickly any one of the multitude of facts 
that were often needed on short notice. 

At last, while he was supervising a job in 
the West, the contractor determined to try an 
experiment. He telegraphed to one of the 
stenographers in his office in Boston to come 
to this job.. When she arrived, he asked: . 

“Do you know anything about book- 
keeping ?” 

“Why, no,” she replied. 

“Thank Heaven!” exclaimed the contractor, 
“neither do I. Now I have here the finest 
































bookkeeper I ever saw. But neither he nor I 
can get from his books the facts that I need to 
know. So Iam going to give you a list of par- 
ticular data that I shall want to know from 
time to time, and I want you so to arrange a set 
of records that they will automatically show 
those facts on a moment’s notice. Only don’t 
let anybody tell you anything about book- 
keeping.” 


BOOKS THAT ARE NOT BOOKS 


The stenographer protested, but within a 
week she was supplying facts and the book- 
keeper was on his way back to Boston. This 
was the origin of the contractor’s remarkable 
system of accounting, which serves every pur- 
pose of ordinary bookkeeping, but which is not 
a set of books. It is a set of complete, detailed 
memoranda covering every necessary fact about 
his contracts, so arranged that any memo- 
randum containing any desired fact about any 
particular contract can be located instantly, 
and so arranged also that the original memo- 
randum takes the place of an entry in a journal 
or ledger. Thus a file of these memoranda is 
practically a bound book, but the extra opera- 
tion of an entry is saved, with its attendant 
danger of errors and with its cumbrous inflex- 
ibility for ready reference. 

Go into the contractor’s New York office. 
From a map on which the geographical location 
of his contracts is indicated by red stars, choose 
a particular contract. Step across the hall into 
the purchasing department, and there a sixteen- 
year-old clerk will show you a stack of six 
drawer-files which contain every fact about 
that contract, from the first letter to the owner 
down to last Saturday’s pay-roll on the job. 
Suppose the contract is for building a factory 
and that you are authorized to ask what 
was paid for, say, the window frames. The 
boy will pull out a drawer containing some 
printed forms on which are typewritten memo- 
randa, and after turning over a few sheets, he 
will show the price paid for the window frames; 
the date they were ordered; how, when, and 
by what route they were shipped; when they 
were received at their destination; what short- 
ages there were in the shipment; and who 
received them. 

The convenient arrangement of these facts 
will suggest this idea: that this compact file of 
information is equally useful for the purchasing 
department, the accounting department, the 
owner, and the clerk on the job at the factory 


SECRETS OF BUSINESS SUGGESS 
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site. But first let us see what other data this 
file contains. In those six drawers, on printea 
forms, are filed the following facts about that 
job, to date: every order for materials; every 
estimate of cost on every item of the job; every 
requisition from the job for necessary supplies; 
every sub-contract that has been let; receipts 
from the job for every item of material shipped 
to it; similar receipts for partial shipments; 
bills of lading and shipping notices; daily 
letters from the clerk (timekeeper) on the job, 
giving full details of the progress of the work 
to date, the number and kinds of workmen 
employed, and suggested methods for expedi- 
ting the work; and a complete weekly record of 
cost to date, including labor, materials, new 
sub-contracts, and uncompleted balance of old 
sub-contracts. The value of this cost report 
lies in the fact that it supplies not only a weekly 
statement of the cost to date, but in addition a 
fairly accurate estimate of the cost of the un- 
completed portion of the contract. 

Thus there is not one fact about that job, 
from its inception to the date when the latest 
keg of nails was delivered to it, that is not filed in 
that cabinet in the form of uniform memoranda. 
And the system of forms and the method of 
handling them are so simple that two boys take 
care of the file and half a dozen others like it. 


SPEED THROUGH SYSTEM 


These files are the means to very practical 
ends. The contractor’s success in getting busi- 
ness is based on his success in completing his 
contracts, as he has phrased it, with “de- 
pendable speed.” Dependable speed in carry- 
ing out a construction contract is attained by 
laying out the work on a job so that nobody on 
it will be in anybody else’s way, and by then 
massing men and materials on the work in the 
exact sequence in which they should be used. 
To accomplish this end, it is essential that the 
exact stage of progress on the job shall be 
known constantly by the purchasing department 
at the New York office, which is responsible 
for purchasing the supplies and for assembling 
these supplies on the job as they are needed. 

Therefore, the clerk on the job is required 
to write a daily letter, on a printed form pro- 
vided for that purpose. On the form are such 
questions as these: 

“We are ready for? 

“We are waiting for? 

“How can work be done better and faster ? 
“How can work be done more economically ?” 
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Every question must be answered every day, 
or the clerk gets a letter—maybe a telegram— 
containing some sharp words. Suppose the 
clerk says he needs certain steel beams that 
were ordered on a date which he specifies. 
The New York office instantly refers to the 
file for that contract, finds that the steel was 
shipped from Pittsburgh on such a date, in 
cars Nos—, via the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Telegrams and telephone calls trace the cars. 
Suppose they cannot be traced beyond Alle- 
gheny, Pa. If the need for the stcel is urgent 
enough, a man from the New York office 
takes the next train to Allegheny, locates the 
cars, persuades the yardmaster to get them into 
the next train out, gets into the caboose of that 
train, and stays by it until the cars are delivered 
at their destination. Frequently weeks of 
delay have been saved by this method. 

The principle of a duplicate part system is 
applied throughout the organization. This 
system saves the waste effort of duplicating 
records and makes the work of every depart- 
ment dovetail into the work of every other 
department by the identity of their records. In 
many business concerns, to most of the em- 
ployees the accounting department is a foreign 
country, speaking a strange language. In this 
office a clerk in the purchasing department can 
go into the accounting department and work 
intelligently at once. A good stenographer 
can do the same thing. Take an example: 

The head of all the contractor’s accounting 
system is twenty years old. .Three years ago 
he left a New England high school, and three 
months later he went into the contractor’s 
office in Boston as a_ stenographer. Two 
years ago he went into the accounting de- 
partment. Now, with half a dozen young 
men under his supervision, he takes care of the 
accounting of all this business, which means 
the accounts for contracts to the total value 
of several million dollars. A remarkable boy, 
you may say. Well, he is rather an unusual 
young man. But that is not a sufficient ex- 
planation. 


THE SAME THING THE SAME WAY EVERY TIME 


He is made possible, by perhaps the most 
remarkable thing about this business—writien 
_ system. Just what that means can best be ex- 
plained by a story. 

Some time ago, a business man in San Fran- 
cisco asked the contractor: ‘How would you 
suggest that I systematize my business?” His 
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answer explains the development of his own 
system. He said: 

“My suggestion would be that you organize 
every division of the business into a department, 
from the office-boys’ department up. Then I 
would require the head of each department to 
write out a report of how he does his job— 
not what he thinks would be an ideal way of 
doing it, but exactly what he does and just how 
he does it. Then I would collect these reports 
and redistribute them, requiring each man 
to criticize some other man’s report. Then I 
would gather all the authors of these reports 
into a meeting, and start them to discussing 
these criticisms. From this discussion I 
would boil down each report, adopting good 
criticisms, into a definite set of written rules 
for performing duties that are defined in 
writing. ‘Then I would give toall the members 
of every department a typewritten copy of the 
rules governing their particular work, and hold 
them strictly accountable for obedience to 
those rules. If you do this, you will have a 
written record of responsibilities. 

“For it is not so important that you should 
have an ideal system, nor even that you should 
have an unusually good system. The im- 
portant thing is, that you should have such a 
system that yeu may be sure that the same 
thing will be done the same way every time.” 

The contractor has such a written system. 
On the desk of every employee in his office 
hangs a typewritten pamphlet, whose cover 
reads as follows: 

GENERAL RULES FOR OFFICE SYSTEM 


Revised to November rst, 1906. 
Effective November 1st, 1906. 


The second sheet reads as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


When a person is killed, the Coroner makes what is 
called a Post-Mortem examination of the Corpse, and ren- 
ders a decision as to the cause of the person’s death. This 
is called a ‘‘Coroner’s Verdict.” It must be plain to any 
one that if the Corpse could have known this verdict pre- 
vious to the time the accident happened, the accident would 
have been avoided. 

Each of the rules contained in this system is a Coroner’s 
Verdict, the person conceiving the rule having officiated 
at some time in the unenviable réle of the Corpse. These 
rules, therefore, have been devised to render the services 
of the Coroner unnecessary, and prevent, so far as possible, 
a recurrence of disagreeable, costly, embarrassing and 
unnecessary circumstances. 

Bear in mind that this is a progressive concern, destined 
to be much larger in the near future, and that any ideas 
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or suggestions, which tend to improve methods or results, 
will be received and fairly considered by the head of the 
department, and due credit given for same. 


Then follow about four hundred rules, of 
which about 20 per cent. applies to all employees. 
The remainder applies only to the employees of 
particular departments. Some of these rules 
sound obvious: others are clearly definitions 
of duties, necessary to avoid confusion. But 
the point is that they are rules, and written 
rules, thus insuring uniformity of method at 
all times. 


WRITTEN RULES AND MORAL EFFECT 


That these rules are written has a moral 
effect. Every employee who obeys them has 
a sense of security within the law, that is a 
great source of contentment. For the rules 
are justly enforced. If any department head 
“calls down” an employee for an alleged in- 
fraction of the rules and then learns that there 
is no rule covering the case, he publicly apolo- 
gizes to the employee—and goes after the rules. 

This written system is not a hide-bound insti- 
tution, chaining the organization down to a 
routine rut. Observe that the last paragraph 
of the introduction to the office system reminds 
the employees that suggestions for improve- 
ments will be ‘fairly considered by the head 
of the department.” Furthermore, every sug- 
gestion that is adopted is publicly posted, with 
credit to its author, and a cash bonus of $1 is 
paid to him for it. At the end of each month, 
all these suggestions are compared, and a cash 
prize of $10 is paid to the author of the best, 
and, to the next three, of $5, $3, and $2. 

Here is a money inducement to improvement. 
But there is another inducement—the desire of 
an employee to do his work more easily. If 
the rules are in the way, he naturally suggests 
a change in the rules—and the firm gets the 
benefit of his improved method, and writes it 
down jor permanent reference. Thus there is 
gained an “economy of experiences,” for the 
very circumstances surrounding the work of 
the employees make it unavoidable that the 
firm shall get and preserve every valuable lesson 
from their work. 

This written system has been extended by 
the contractor to his building operations, and 
there it is known as the “Standard Practice” 
or “Field System.” The written rules compiled 
from years of experience in practical work and 
from the suggestions of thousands of unskilled 
laborers, hod-carriers, masons, carpenters, fore- 
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men, and superintendents, are now printed in 
a book. That book is lent to the foreman on 
every job, and guides his work to produce the 
most efficient, rapid, and economical results. 

Let us look at this system from another point 
of view. It is the foundation of a tradition oj 
growth. ‘Themen who work under this written 
system are trained to do their work in accord- 
ance with the best methods of all who have 
preceded them, while they also continually add 
their own ideas. Thus the written system or- 
ganizes the growth of the concern along a clearly 
defined, logical path of cumulative develop- 
ment. 


THE LEGEND OF THE BOSS 


But before leaving the subject of organization, 
let us consider the building up of the organi- 
zation as a problem of gathering together a 
group of loyal employees. In every successful 
business organization there is an element of 
strength in what may be called “The Legend of 
the Boss.’’ Stories of how the boss did so-and- 
sO pass current among the employees, and 
loyalty feeds upon the relish with which these 
stories are told and enjoyed. A business chief 
whose human qualities attract or whose personal 
methods make good stories, holds his men by 
an appeal to their imagination. There is an 
abundance of this material in this contractor’s 
career, and whenever I talked with his men 
I was impressed with the fact that the con- 
versation did not go far before some story was 
told of some “stunt” of his or of his memory 
for names, or of shrewd phrases he has turned. 

In studying this organization, I became in- 
terested in learning to just what extent the 
employees are allowed full responsibility in the 
execution of their own work. In general, I found, 
the dictum is, ‘Obey orders.” The reason for 
this is that “‘one man must lay out the broad 
scheme of a piece of construction, and it is 
necessary to success that every assistant be told 
just how to do his definite share of it to avoid 
conflict with other parts of the scheme of which 
the assistant may not be aware.” 

The exceptions to the general rule of 
obedience, however, give considerable play to 
individual initiative. “‘ Where an assistant and 
his chief differ about the best method of doing a 
thing, even if the chief knows that his way is 
roo per cent. good and the assistant’s way is 
only go per cent. good, the chief must realize 
that, if the assistant has no faith in his chief’s 
method, he can get better results by doing it 
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his 90 per cent. way to 100 per cent. efficiency, 
because, without faith, he can’t do his chief’s 
100 per cent. way to go per cent. efficiency.” 

There are two methods by which the con- 
tractor secures the willing cooperation of his 
men. When a contract has been secured, 
he calls into his office every man who is to 
have an important share in the execution of 
the work. A box of cigars is opened, and 
a discussion of the best method of laying 
out and executing the job begins. This 
is literally a council of war, and heated con- 
troversy rages for hours. Only two rules hold. 
Every man must leave the office in a good 
humor and all must agree to ¢ composite plan 
evolved by the discussion. Thus every man 
leaves the room in a frame of mind to go to his 
work on the job with faith and enthusiasm. 

The other method concerns the men on the 
job. Here the contractor tries to contrive that 
the work shall have the spirit of an athletic 
contest. Wherever it is possible, two gangs 


of men are put on the same job, so that the 
work thus becomes, instinctively, a race to 
keep ahead in a contest of skill. 


HOW HE GETS BUSINESS 


Now let us consider the contractor’s theories 
of advertising. 

Years ago he read in a magazine these three 
rules for an advertiser: 

1. Always connect your name with your business, so 
that, when a man reads the word Pear’s, he shall inevitably 
think of soap, etc. 

2. Present your name to a man when he is a possible 
customer. 

3. At all times present your name so that everyone who 
reads your advertisements shall receive an impression that 
you maintain a dignified business standing. 


He still regards these rules as the basis of 
good advertising. Years ago in Boston 
he selected 2 clear, bold style of type for his 
printed matter, and to-day, on every piece of 
advertising copy that he sends out, is pasted a 
slip warning the printer that unless he uses 
that face the bill for printing will not be paid. 
The result is that whenever an advertisement 
appears in a technical journal in square, bold- 
face Gothic capitals, it is pretty sure to be 
recognized as his. 

Wherever his name appears in his printed 
matter, the words “general contractor” are 
coupled with it. After reading over a number 
of his advertisements and pamphlets, it re- 
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quires:a conscious mental act of self-restraint 
to say the name without adding the phrase as 
if it were part of the name. 

Another device is to advertise the progress 
of work on a particular contract. Thus, when 
he receives a contract, he may announce that 
fact at once in some magazine. Next month 
he will recall the first advertisement and 
print a photograph showing the work done on 
the contract to date. Next month he will 
print comparative photographs of the job—and 
so on until its completion. 

Written system, also, plays its part in this 
advertising. The advertising manager makes 
written memoranda of all new facts which he 
discovers about successful methods of ad- 
vertising; and these memoranda are com- 
piled into a cumulative handbook of prac- 
tical experience for future use. 

This contractor has worked out the profit- 
making end of his business by the use of a 
comparatively rare form of contract. He calls 
this form the ‘“‘cost-plus-a-fixed-sum”’ contract, 
to distinguish it from the more common “per- 
centage” and “lump-sum” contracts. He con- 
siders his organization as a highly developed 
too. to be used in the service of the builder, 
ane se'ls the use of it as if he were charg- 
ins «ental for the use of a piece of machinery. 
The builder also pays for all materials to be 
used in the work, preferably buying them him- 
self, with the advice of the contractor to aid 
him. In addition to this charge for the use 
of the contractor’s organization and to this 
cost of materials, the builder agrees to pay 
the contractor a fixed sum as his profit for 
executing the work. 

Thus the contractor is assured of his profit, 
where under the percentage contract another 
contractor might lose by a reduction in the 
cost of the job, or where under the lump-sum 
contract another contractor might lose by an 
unexpected rise in the cost of the job. He is 
also removed from the temptation of the per- 
centage contractor to make the job more costly 
for the purpose of increasing his proportionate 
profit, and from the temptation of the lump- 
sum contractor to skimp the quality of his 
work for the purpose of increasing his lump 
profit. Thus both builder and contractor are 
protected. The contractor’s work is reduced 
to a professional basis, like that of a docter 
who receives a fee in addition to the charges 
for trained nurses, medicines and hospital at- 
tendance. His profit is assured, 





